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STC transistors have been incorporated 
in one of the power supply units for use with 
the portable recording equipment provided by 
the BBC for the British Commonwealth Trans- 
antarctic Expedition. The equipment can be 
effectively operated at temperatures as low as 
-40°F. This important application illustrates the 
facilities afforded by S.T.C. transistors in the 
design and development of specialised equipment 


for operation under difficult conditions. 
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Rationality in the Chair 


HE REGIUS CHAIR OF HISTORY at 
Oxford has more often than not been 
held by a specialist in medieval 

studies; for Oxford, in its paradoxical 
manner, regards everything that has hap- 
pened since the fall of the Roman Empire 
as distressingly modern. The new Professor, 
Mr. Hugh Trevor-Roper, is one of the few 
modernists to have been appointed. Accord- 
ing to a rumour, which we disbelieve, one 
school of Oxford historians maintains that 
real history can be based only on Latin 
documents, and that therefore the story of 
all events since the Renaissance—or when- 
“ver it was that records began to be com- 
monly kept in the vernacular languages—is 
1ot history but journalism. Professor 
lrevor-Roper’s latest book! is indeed 
yurnalism. He has collected under hard 
overs forty-two essays, first published in 
various papers and including, we are glad 
) say, four from this journal. Macaulay 
ind other historians in the past have done 
ikewise, but the ampler age for which they 
yrote demanded lengthy studies of ten 
’ Historical Essays, 298 pp. (Macmillan, 21s.). 
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thousand words or more, and expositions 
drawn out to the point of ponderousness. 
Twentieth-century journalism calls for com- 
pact and quick-spirited contributions— 
about fifteen hundred words in weekly 
reviews and up to three or four thousand in 
monthly magazines. That this limitation of 
length need set no cramping bounds on the 
scope of thought expressed is finely demon- 
strated in Professor Trevor-Roper’s volume, 
where he frequently not only reaches the 
heart of a subject within six pages, but in- 
cidentally delivers himself of aphorisms 
ranging far beyond his theme. From Homer 
and Judaism to Marx and Lytton Strachey, 
he deals with many different periods, though 
with a natural emphasis upon the seven- 
teenth century. Moreover, a remarkable 
unity pervades his book, arising from his 
supreme respect for “ the little corner of 
rationality ”—so he puts it in his study of 
Erasmus—preserved by the efforts of 
humanists ““ in an age when bigotries 
swell, black and red, on either side,” as 
in all ages they deplorably do, and not 
least in ours. 





Pattern of life 


Even in 300 B.C. international trade flourished. 
The artist of this Ostian mosaic must have seen 
many teautiful and practical articles from all parts 
of the then known world—but never anything 


like ForMICA Laminated Plastic which travels 
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CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


the world today. No doubt, though, he would 

approve—as modern designers do—of FORMICA’S 

wide range of permanent gay colours and patterns 
. and certainly his wife would have praised 


FoRMICA’S hygienic qualities and long life. 


FORMICA 


* FORMICA is the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by 
FORMICA Leh. 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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** Let freedo.n gird the bold, And nierchant in his counting kouse stand elbow-deep in gold” 


By GRAHAM DUKES 


RINCE WILLIAM II OF ORANGE had reached 
the end of his patience. Moved by rage, 
injured pride, and a sense of princely 


‘opriety, he determined that he must act. The 
ruggle would be a bitter one, for his opponent 


1s wealthy and strong; but Prince William 
is Stadholder of Holland, the acknowledged 


ader of the United Provinces, and his deter- 


nation was irrevocable; the arrogant Burgo- 
isters of Amsterdam must be crushed. “ Let 
¢ settle matters with the King of Spain,” the 
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Prince declared, “‘ and then I will give Amster- 
dam such a thrashing that it will never raise its 
head again.” 

In the middle years of the seventeenth 
century, the situation of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands was delicate, uncertain, full 
of dangers from without and within. To the 
south lay the Spaniards, in the Belgian Pro- 
vinces, eager for revenge and reconquest. The 
motives of France were suspect; those of 
England, struggling under the Civil War, 
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unpredictable. And inside the country, mistress 
of the nation, a state within a state, a city run 
by businessmen for businessmen, was Amster- 
dam, rich, self-assured and insubordinate to 
her Prince. 

Her wealth was greater than that of the rest 
of the United Provinces together, her arrogance 
great in proportion. Her hinterland might be 
bleak and waterlogged, her river insignificant, 
her very harbour set about with the treacherous 
sandbanks of the Zuyder Zee. Yet this was the 
town of which it was written as early as 1483 
that “her fame became so widespread that 
many in distant places believed her to be, not a 
town, but a whole country, and did seek to 
make alliances with her...” Throughout the 
centuries, under the Burgundians, the Haps- 
burgs and finally the Spanish Hapsburgs, 
Amsterdam had built up a tradition of in- 


The Hartour at Amsterdam, from a mid-seventeenth-century engraving 


dependence, and of policies based almo: 





exclusively upon the quest for enrichment. 


Had not Maximilian of Austria bestowed « 


n 


the town the right to bear the Emperor’s Crown 


above her crest, as an acknowledgment of the 


value he placed on her financial favours ? 


It was trade that had called Amsterdam int 
being, and trade that had bred in her a sturdy 


independence. The Catholic Church itself w 
viewed by the City fathers with the eye of con 
mercial valuation; it was allowed to en) 
freedom only so long as it attempted no inte 
ference with the course of trade; and when, 


1500, the Burgomasters protested that seventee! 
monasteries were too many for one city, they 


based their chief complaint upon the fact th 
the monks “ did bake and brew without payi 
any excise to the profit of the town.” 

During the reformation and the nation 
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nost volt, the tale was the same. The town con- 
ent, | nually wavered between the sides of the 
, on Prince of Orange and of the Spaniards, accord- 
own g to which could serve her interests best. The 
* the rst murmurings of Anabaptism in the town in 

535 had been ruthlessly suppressed with fire 
into id rope; but by 1567 the town government 
urdy und it advisable to offer hospitality to the 
was aders and soldiers of the growing Protestant 
om- | 1ovement. Later in that year, however, when 
njoy | e Prince of Orange and many of his sup- 
ster- ters fled to Germany, Amsterdam promptly 
1, in turned to the Spanish allegiance. Throughout 
teen i¢ Spanish fury of the decade that followed, 
they le city remained faithful to Spain; yet it was 
that | iithfulness on her own terms; when the King’s 
yirg enerals demanded money, the City Council 


return a 
Amsterdam refused 


| xpected in 
nol epeatedly 


trading concession; 
to have a 


The United Provinces had 10,000 ships afloat, and half of these had their home fort on the River Amstel 
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Spanish garrison stationed within her walls. 

The eventual truce between Orange and 
Spain left Amsterdam an obstinate little island 
of Catholicism in a Protestant sea. And when, 
by a Treaty of Satisfaction, the Burgomasters 
placed themselves under the Prince of Orange’s 
sway, it was in exchange for a guarantee of 
absolute religious freedom within the town. 

No sooner was the Treaty signed than 
hundreds of reformers, who had left the town 
during its isolation, streamed back into Amster- 
dam and the narrow Catholic majority at the 
City Hall was overwhelmed. In the early 
morning of June Ist, 1578, the Burgomasters 
and priests were arrested in their homes and 
paraded in front of the gallows in the presence 
of almost the entire population. There they 
were subjected to a sermon on the enormities of 
the Pope; and finally, to ensure that they had 








The Magistry and Catholic clergy leave Aimsterdam after the revolution of 1578, 
known as the “ Alteration’; engraving by F. Luyken 


learnt their lesson, they were packed aboard a 
ship and sent drifting out of the harbour. Ten 
miles downstream, the ship bumped against a 
dyke, and the worthies were set ashore to find 
their way back to the town. When they arrived 
there, late at night, they discovered a Protes- 
tant Government installed at the City Hall. 
With this light-hearted revolution, known 
as the Alteration, the Golden Age of the City 
dawned. Seldom in the history of civilization 
has there been such a rapid development of 
human industry as took place in the century 
that ensued. The United Provinces had 10,000 
ships afloat, and half of these had their home 
port on the River Amstel. In the harbour a 
thousand vessels were to be seen at anchor, 
while from Japan to Antarctica, Amsterdam- 
mers were seeking out new routes and new 
markets for their trade. To the south, Spanish 
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Antwerp was dying under the Hollandish 
blockade; and as she faded, so Amsterdam 
shone the more brilliantly. Here were thc 
homes of the Dutch East and West India Com- 
panies; the greatest import and export house 
of Europe; vast complexes of warehouses t 
store the goods that streamed in from ever 
corner of the world. To Amsterdam cam« 
Gustavus Adolphus to borrow money for hi 
campaigns; and when he failed to repay, : 
great part of the Swedish economy, pledged a 
security, duly passed into the hands of Amster 
dam’s merchant bankers. The Amsterdan 
Stock Exchange became a mirror reflecting th 
political and commercial hopes and fears of th 
whole of Europe. 

As the.wealth of her citizens grew, so dic 
the town itself. Neither plague nor pestilence 
thriving on the damp marshy ground and th« 
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sta. nant canals, could impede the expansion of 
the population. In 1622 it numbered 100,000; 
for.’ years later it had reached a quarter of a 
mi on. The City owned a third part of Dutch 
G. ana, and another third was owned by its 
mcichants. And if anyone threaten the com- 
merce of Amsterdam on any ocean, the town 
would equip and despatch a fighting squadron 
to protect the interests of even the humblest 
of \‘s merchants. Against such a background of 
unparalleled splendour, Amsterdam in its 
Golden century played a role of domination 
and intrigue. Officially, it was true, Amster- 
dam’s voice in the United Provinces was not 
more powerful than that of other towns. But 
in any important measure that province or 
nation might plan, the support of Amsterdam 
was vital for success. In a country whose power 
rested on commercial prosperity, the place 
where money was earned and could be bor- 
rowed was bound to be preponderant in the 
state, 

Prince William I of Orange was assassinated 
only a few years after the Alteration of 1578. 





onaster during the crisis of 1650, ANDRIES BICKER; 
from a painting by B. van der Helst 
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His death left the Netherlands as a whole 
weak and confused. Prince Maurice, who fol- 
lowed him as Stadholder, was as yet too young 
for effective leadership, and his troops were in 
any case no match for those of the Spaniards 
in the south. After unsuccessful attempts to 
persuade France, and later England, to take 
over the government of the country, an agree- 
ment was made with Elizabeth I whereby she 
would support the Provinces with troops and 
ships. As her representative she sent to 
Holland the Earl of Leicester, who was to 
function as commander-in-chief and to be 
granted certain administrative powers in the 
country. 

Amsterdam was ready enough to recognize 
the need for some such arrangement; but she 
saw in England an old trading rival, of whose 
motives she was eternally suspicious. Leicester 
was formally welcomed into Amsterdam with 
magnificent show; but the yeoman who 
escorted him across the boundary had strict 
orders to keep him separated from his retinue. 
In the harbour he was received by “ King 


In 1650 “ at the end of his patience’ with Amsterdam, 
WILLIAM II OF ORANGE (1626-1650) 
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ABOVE: The Armed Forces of William II outside the 
gates of Amsterdam, August 1650; painting 
by F. Lingelbach 
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LEFT: The “*‘ Waag,” or Weighing House, and : 
daily market 
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Neptune, mounted on a grayte wooden whayle, 
pouncing before his ship, tho’ the weather was 
cold and wet... ”; but the citizen who played 
Neptune had instructions to keep the Ear! 
under observation from close quarters. In the 
afternoon he was entertained at a Municip: 
Banquet—but the Tapestries hanging from the | 
walls of the chamber concealed a hundred men | 
of the town soldiery, ready for action at th 
least sign of treachery. Very soon suspicio! 
developed into open hostility. Leicester’s high 
handedness offended the Burgomasters, especi 
ally when he prohibited all trade with th 
Spaniards; to the Amsterdam merchants 
the fact of trade was more important than the, 
question of whom they traded with. In th 
end, Leicester prepared a plan to seize the cit 
and execute its more substantial citizens; bt 
his scheme was foiled before it could be com 
pleted. Thereupon, the city turned to Joh: 
Oldebarneveld, the Prince’s chief adviser 
seeking a powerful supporter in its efforts t 
get Leicester expelled; and within a year, th } 
Earl left the country, a confirmed enemy. 































































































[he merchant aristocrats who could carry 
out such policies felt themselves to be the 
equals of kings. Since the Middle Ages, it had 
been a tradition in Amsterdam that the govern- 
ment of the town should be entrusted to a small 
number of its most eminent merchants. True, 
there was an elected council and senate, but 
these were left to deal with routine adminis- 
tration and matters of justice; the power and 
the glory belonged to the merchant Burgo- 
masters alone. In their hands lay matters of 
policy and finance, the control of the police and 
town soldiery. Their permission was needed 
for a death sentence or a banishment; industry 
and trade followed their decrees unquestion- 
ingly. Controlled neither by the common 
people nor the guilds on the one hand, nor by 
any superior authority on the other, the Burgo- 
masters, and through them the merchant 
houses, ruled the town. The majority had 
attained their position because of their personal 
qualities as businessmen and leaders; such 
things, even in the days of Reformation, mat- 
tered more to Amsterdam than creeds and 
politics. All that was asked of the city’s rulers 
vas that they should further the commercial 
interests of the town to the very best of their 
ability. So long as they did so, it mattered little 
to the Amsterdam citizen that the elections in 
the City Council for the Burgomastership had 
been rigged for generations. 
The keynote of policy was freedom; in 
\msterdam the merchant could choose and 
ad his ships free of the medieval laws of re- 
triction and protection which still operated in 
ery other port of Europe; he could sail where 
e wished, buying and selling at prices that 
suited him, trading with friend and enemy alike, 
nywhere in the world where there was profit 
) be made. When the interests of commerce 
ere at stake, the City Hall was even prepared 
to condone breaches in the letter of the law. 
\s the poet Vondel put it: 


““ God, God, the Lord of Amstel cried, hold 
every conscience free; 

And Liberty ride, on Holland’s tide, with billow- 
ing sails to sea, 

And run our Amstel out and in; let freedom gird 
the bold, 

And merchant in his counting-house stand elbow 
deep in gold...” 


The freedom that was enjoyed at Amster- 
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dam was more than merely commercial. 
Tolerance and moderation became in its Golden 
Age the rule in every walk of life. Catholic 
and Protestant, Jew and Moslem could live 
here in peace, provided that they kept their 
religion to themselves. The city had become a 
welcome refuge for the persecuted of Europe, 
and refugees brought with them extensive and 
valuable commercial connections. Art, science 
and literature flourished, with the city as the 
centre of a Dutch culture that included such 
great figures as Vondel, Rembrandt, Hooft and 
Hendrick de Keyser, all of whom lived and 
worked within its walls. And the town was 
growing fast, ring upon ring of wide, tree-lined 
canals were thrown around it, along which 
barges plied their trade beneath the palatial 
merchants’ houses that lined the banks. 

When, in 1625, Frederick Henry succeeded 
Maurice as Stadholder of the United Provinces, 
the greatest among the Burgomasters of 
Amsterdam was Andries Bicker. His family of 
merchants and bankers had, as historians of the 
day wrote, divided up the oceans of the world 
among themselves in their search for wealth. 
Andries himself, libertarian, strong-willed, bold 
in action, dominated all with whom he came in 
contact. A born republican, he treated the new 
Prince with a certain good-natured contempt. 
The city helped Frederick Henry to consolidate 
his southern frontier against Spain, but 
demanded as the price for its support that he 
should abandon his plan to retake Antwerp 
from the Spaniards; the longer Antwerp lay, 
occupied and blockaded, the better for Amster- 
dam’s prosperity. 

Frederick Henry was succeeded in 1647 by 
his son, the young William II. Having, as his 
first act of State, confirmed the independence 
of the United Provinces by the Treaty of 
Munster with the Spaniards, he soon decided 
to bring Amsterdam to heel. There was no 
room for insubordination in the republic now. 
William developed plans of his own for re- 
conquering the Southern Netherlands for the 
Republic, and he also conceived the ambition 
of restoring his brother-in-law, Charles II, 
to the English throne. In both schemes he 
came up against the stubborn opposition of 
Amsterdam, which was insistent on peace and 
disarmament, in the interests, as always, of 
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** The Concord of the State,’ 1641, an allegorical painting of the United Provinces by Rembrandt 
during the struggle with Spain 


trade. Feeling came to a head in 1650 when 
the Provincial States of Holland, encouraged 
by Amsterdam, ordered the State troops which 
they maintained for the Prince to disband. The 
States-General at the Hague immediately 
countermanded these orders, and a Commission, 
led by the Prince himself, set off for the 
Hollandish towns in an effort to bring them to 
a more reasonable state of mind. But when he 
came to Amsterdam, he found that Burgo- 
master Andries Bicker had closed the gates 
against him. This was too much for Prince 
William, who had had his fill of the Bicker 
family. A pretext for attack was conjured up in 
a pamphlet, probably forged at the Hague, 
which related that Bicker had conspired with 
Cromwell to conclude an alliance against 
Orange. Then William’s nephew, the Stad- 
holder of Friesland, was despatched at the head 
of an army in the direction of Amsterdam, with 
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instructions to take the town by surprise. 

What befell the expedition is not clear; 
legend has it that a farmer, who had promised 
to light the soldiers on their way across Hilver- 
sum Heath, failed to appear because of the 
rainy weather. At all events, the entire force 
lost its way, and at two in the morning it was 
spotted, jostling about in confusion in a wood, 
by the driver of the Hamburg post coach. 
Whipping up his horses, he hastened to Amster- 
dam and knocked up the Burgomasters. The 
result was that when the State troops galloped 
up at eight in the morning, they found the 
drawbridges raised and ten thousand men of 
the town lining the moats. The forces of Prince 
William withdrew to the village of Amstelvee., 
and prolonged negotiations began. The ci y 
had risen spontaneously to its defence; but :t 
was not to the defence of the Bicker fami’. 
As the latter knew perfectly well, there was 1: - 
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cr sing opposition to their dictatorship within 
the city; what the Prince had failed to achieve 
mic it at any moment be brought about by a 
cou d’état at the City Hall. By an accord 
sig: cd on August 3rd, 1650, the Bicker family 
discreetly agreed to withdraw for all time from 
the city Government. 

he supporters of the Prince were jubilant; 
th. arrogant city had been forced to yield to 
State authority. Their jubilation was indeed 
only equalled by their subsequent horror and 
disappointment. For a bare three months later, 
William caught smallpox and died, leaving only 
osthumous son, who was to become the 
celebrated William III. The Grand Assembly, 
which in the meantime had been meeting to 
discuss the country’s future, voted for a loose 
Confederation of the seven Provinces; and 
Amsterdam, as the greatest power in the most 
influential Province, found itself placed in- 
voluntarily at the leadership of the nation. Nor 
was this done without the influence of the 
Bicker family. One of their closest acquaint- 
ances, Cornelis de Graaf, was voted into the 
Burgomastership; while as Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, the official who was in effect to act 
as first minister of the confederation, de 
Graaf’s brother-in-law, was appointed, Johan 
de Witt. 

Having earned only hostility and suspicion 
from her fellow towns in the recent past, 
Amsterdam now had to set about gaining their 
support. De Graaf proved himself to be equal 
to the task. For the next fourteen years, he 

i de Witt stood at the head of the nation’s 
afiairs; and Amsterdam found ample oppor- 
tunities to place its own interests first. It was 
der the city’s influence that de Witt, un- 
ubtedly against his better judgment, went to 
r with Sweden, to protect Amsterdam’s 
ding interest in the Baltic—a conflict which 
zht have ended less happily for Holland had 
e King of Sweden not died at a crucial stage 
the struggle. 

Under de Graaf’s successors at the City 
ull, Amsterdam continued to ride the crest of 
wave. She provided the strongest point in 
‘ country’s struggle against the ambitions of 
lis XIV. When the French war had gone 
too long to be healthy for trade, it was 
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Amsterdam that forced the peace of Nijmegen. 
The influence of the City’s Burgomasters at 
the Court of the young Prince William III was 
truly compared by an English ambassador to 
that of an Oriental Vizier upon a muffled 
Sultan. 

As Prince William grew older, and began to 
take a more active role in state matters, a change 
seemed to come over Amsterdam’s policies. 
The mild, retiring, Johannes Hudde, who had 
come to the leadership of the Burgomasters, 
was a man who preferred peace to power. The 
City concurred meekly in William’s acceptance 
of the English throne in 1688, even though 
many of its leading citizens rightly foresaw that 
such an event could only subordinate Holland’s 
trade to that of England. More and more, the 
town found itself giving way to the wishes of 
the Stadholder. And after William’s death, 
the wars of Marlborough gradually sapped away 
the strength that remained; the Golden Age 
of the city was gradually eclipsed. Commercial 
prosperity and financial dominance were to dast 
until far into the eighteenth century; but the 
town was now only one great trading centre 
among many. The Burgomasters retained their 
sway over the city unti] the coming of Napoleon; 
but it was the government now of a city, and 
not of an international power. 

If one looks, today, three hundred years 
later, for some clue as to the spirit that made 
Amsterdam great, one must go to the great City 
Hall, now the Royal Palace of the Netherlands, 
built at the peak of power. From its floor to its 
lofty ceiling, it is decorated with rich classical 
allegory; for the Amsterdammers of the seven- 
teenth century saw their town, not as a mere 
bulwark of commerce, but as the revival, the re- 
incarnation indeed, of republican Rome in her 
most glorious days. The Renaissance re- 
inforced their instinct for revelling in the 
material abundance that surrounded them; 
and at the same time, the rising spirit of 
Calvinism instilled them with a belief that it 
was the Almighty who had willed their great- 
ness. Masterfully governed, Amsterdam had 
rightly been christened by her poets “ the 
crowned queen of Europe ”’; it was a title that 
no single city had ever claimed before, not even 
Venice, nor has ever been able to claim again. 








HAT WAS WRONG WITH KING JOHN ? 
W Bishop Stubbs had no doubt about 

the answer to this seemingly simple 
question. In some of his most pungent prose he 
roundly declared that John was “a mean 
reproduction of all the vices and of the few 
pettinesses of his family.” It was not merely 
that John was a bad man, he was unspeakable: 
“‘ what marks John out personally from the 
long line of our sovereigns good and bad is this 
—that there is nothing in him which calls out 
our better sentiments; in his prosperity there is 
nothing that we can admire; and in his adversity 
there is nothing that we can pity.” Clearly the 
very thought of John brought a strong stench 
of brimstone to the episcopal nostrils. But 
Stubbs knew the chronicles of the period 
thoroughly, and this is what the chronicles led 
him to believe. Their story of disgusting 
duplicity, merciless inhumanity, paralysing 
extortion, and licentious indulgence seemed to 
J. R. Green, when writing his Short History of 
the English People, to be perfectly summed up 
by that most epigrammatic of medieval 
chroniclers, Matthew Paris, who declared, 
“Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the 
presence of King John.” But J. R. Green was 
sceptical of the chroniclers’ contention that the 
calamities of John’s reign, such as his loss of 
Normandy and the submission of England as a 
fief to the Papacy, were the consequence of his 
reckless self-indulgence: he saw John as “ no 
weak and indolent voluptuary, but the ablest 
and most ruthless of the Angevins,” and sub- 
sequent research has tended to confirm his 
judgment. He and Kate Norgate saw John’s 
reign in more dramatically stark and tragic 
terms than did Stubbs: to them John was a 
brilliant man undone and destroyed by his own 
partiality for evil. Kate Norgate wrote of “ the 
almost superhuman wickedness ” of his life. 
It was evidently still possible in 1902 to write 
with comfortable security about evil: in Miss 
Norgate’s hands Stubbs’ miserable and decad- 
ent descendant of a noble house becomes a sort 
of Miltonic Satan. 

All three of them, however, must be treated 
with the utmost caution, for the evidence upon 
which they based their reconstructions is far 
from sound. All the really memorable stories of 
John’s perfidy, ingratitude, bestial cruelty, and 
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What 


was wrong 
with 
King John? 


By W. L. WARREN 


hysterical recklessness can be traced back to the 
chronicle of Roger Wendover, a thirteenth- 
century monk of St. Albans. It is several years 
now since Professor Galbraith demonstrated 
the unreliability of Wendover as a source for 
John’s reign; but the consequences of his 
exposé have not yet been squarely faced. The 
gist of Galbraith’s contention is this: Wendover 
was writing several years after John’s death and 
was forced to rely on anecdotes that were still 
current and which he had not the critical sense 
to sift. He was a magpie collector of tales, and 
no tale was too tall for his gullible appetite. 
It can be shown that so many of the stories 
that he passed on are utterly without foundation 
or are so palpably inaccurate and confused that 
it is almost impossible to place any credence in 
the picture of John that emerges from hi 
chronicle. Take, for instance, the tale of th 
fiendish treatment of an archdeacon. Accord- 
ing to Wendover, a royal servant, Geoffre\ 
Archdeacon of Norwich was in 1209 talking 
over the excommunication of John by the Pop 
with some of his colleagues at the Exchequer 
and advanced the opinion that it was not saf 











clever, amusing, unreliable, 

distrustful, and thoroughly bad 
man,’ writes a modern 
historian of an English 
monarch who has left a 

putation for evil second 

y to Richard IIT’s. 

Here an attempt is made to 

‘t the facts of the case from 
the lurid legend that 


irrounds them. 


for the clergy to serve an excommunicate King. 
A report of his tender conscience reached the 
King, who was so incensed that he sent a knight 
to arrest Geoffrey, had him imprisoned and 
dressed him in a cope of lead, under the 
1gonizing weight of which he died. Wendover’s 
flat and factual narrative has quite a convincing 
air of veracity; but, unfortunately for his 
reputation, Geoffrey Archdeacon of Norwich, 
so far from dying of a surfeit of lead in 1209, 
became Bishop of Ely in 1225. The nub of this 
tory, it would appear from other chronicles, 
s that in 1212—note the date—a man named 
reoffrey of Norwich was apprehended for 
eing involved in a baronial conspiracy and 
lied after a long confinement in prison. There 
considerable confusion among the other 
yurces as to who apprehended him and where 
e was imprisoned; none of them, however, 
ives the really memorable part of the story— 
he horrific nature of Geoffrey’s death. Wen- 
over has the wrong year, the wrong cause, and 
he wrong man. What credence can be placed 
1 his story of the cope of lead ? None at all. 
ret this is the story that has helped to create 
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Provost and F ws, Eton 


Impression of the Great Seal of KING JOHN 


the traditional impression of King John. 
Clearly it must be laid aside in any attempt to 
gain an impression of what John was like; and 
so too, in all probability, must be dismissed 
such stories as the forcible extraction of Jews’ 
teeth, his threat to slit the noses of Papal 
servants, his interview with Arthur of Brittany 
before the latter’s murder, his rejoicing at the 
death of his Chancellor Hubert Walter, and his 
fits of depression alternating with periods of 
hysterical activity (on which Petit-Dutaillis 
based his theory that John suffered from cyclo- 
thymia). Wendover is the only writer to tell us 
of these things, and he stands as a witness who 
can be convicted many times of perjury. “ It 
is Wendover,” Galbraith has written, “ who 
first draws the sinister portrait of King John 
which has passed muster from that day to this.” 

What is the consequence of the rejection of 
Wendover ? Well, certainly it means that the 
most lurid stories commonly told must be 
relegated to the realm of fiction. Does it mean 
that John must be whitewashed—that we must 
completely recast our idea of him ? There are 
undoubtedly several things that can be said 











WILLIAM THE MARSHAL. 


From the manuscript by 
Matthew Paris in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge: 
one of the men who “‘ faced John squarely ” 


in John’s favour. It is clear from documentary 
sources that he was inquisitively intelligent; 
that he could be “ moved to pity ” when hear- 
ing a case in his court; that he could be notably 
generous to nunneries and lowly servants. The 
advance of orderly administration owes much 
to him. The developments in the Exchequer 
and Chancery that took place in his reign are 
worthy to be compared with Henry II’s judicial 
reforms. And even in the latter sphere he was 
not wanting: he made royal justice cheaper, and 
men rated his legal judgments so highly that 
they were prepared to pay to have cases brought 
before him personally. ‘‘ It was largely to the 
king’s personal interest and activity in judicial 
matters that the great development in English 
law during the period was due.”' Indeed, 
whatever branch of the royal administration one 


1A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna 
Carta, p. 429. 
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turns to, valuable improvements appear to hz ve 
resulted from the hand of the infamous Ki ig 
John. 

One might be tempted, then, to put tl at 
word infamous in inverted commas; but, beft re 
we do so, we should return to Wendove~’s 
chronicle, for it poses a problem that must >¢ 
resolved. It seems very probable that Wen- 
dover’s history of John’s reign is a tissue of tall 
stories; but he was not, after all, writing so very 
long afterwards, and he may often have be:n 
repeating in good faith the anecdotes of men 
who had a greater personal experience of Jo! in 
than he had. Even if we allow that much of 
what he recorded was ugly slander and un- 
substantiated rumour, we must be left wonder- 
ing how such rumours could have arisen in the 
first place, and why such tales could stand with 
out contradiction. By the time Wendove 
wrote, John (says Galbraith) was already some- 
thing of a legend. But why was he a legend ? 
Why did he leave such an evil reputation behind 
him ? 

The legend owes something, no doubt, to 
the hostility of monkish writers towards the 
man who had brought an interdict upon 
England and severe privations upon the clergy; 
but probably it also owes something to a naive 
attempt to explain why John was a failure as a 
ruler, even though he was so obviously able. 
In seeking to discover why John was bundled 
unceremoniously out of Normandy in 1202-3, 
historians themselves have as yet failed to find 
a convincing explanation. It is possible that his 
contemporaries, when they endeavoured to 
solve the same problem, found a solution in the 
plausible (but untrue) theory, which Wendover 
records, that John was so infatuated with his 
new wife that he was quite unconcerned at the 
King of France’s advance. Such simple explan- 
ations are often consecrated as fact in popular 
gossip. But there seems to be more behind th 
legend of John than this. Certainly there ar 
several skeletons in his cupboard: Matilda 
Briouse and her son died in John’s prison fo 
no crime but that of incurring his displeasure 
and it is not unlikely that they died of starva 
tion; his nephew, Arthur of Brittany, dis 
appeared in very mysterious circumstances, anc 
John was almost certainly responsible. Ye 
perhaps such happenings did not shock his con 


— 
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1poraries as much as they shock the modern 

der: the innocent died by the hundred in 

\liam the Conqueror’s harrying of the north 

i in the Black Prince’s sack of Limoges. The 

ice of John’s unpopularity must be looked 
f{. r elsewhere. 

Some historians have suggested that John 
led to command the respect of the baronage 
cause he could not measure up to the war- 
-e virtues of his brother, Richard Coeur de 
ion.2 But this explanation is improbable. 
Certainly John does not seem to have cared 
particularly for the din of battle, yet he num- 
bered mercenary captains among his closest 
riends, he showed a keen personal interest in 
he techniques of siege warfare, and such cam- 
paigns as he engaged in reveal him to have been 
an able strategist. On the other hand, no one 
can go far in a study of John’s reign without 
perceiving that he definitely did not command 
the respect of his baronage. Magna Carta 
attests clearly their conviction that he was 
utterly untrustworthy. And they had every 
justification for their conviction. Somewhere 
in John’s personal character lies the reason for 
the barons’ deep suspicion of him, and for the 
feeling they passed on to their children that no 
crime was so heinous that it could not plausibly 
be attributed to him. 

It was not so much that his rule was op- 
pressive. Of course it was oppressive, but pro- 
bably no more so than that of his predecessors. 
in all his manipulations of his feudal rights 
there is nothing for which a precedent cannot 
be found in earlier reigns. Magna Carta is, 
fter all, basically an expansion of Henry I’s 

|-kept coronation charter. It had to come some 
time, but most of the grievances were of long 
standing, and John’s reign provided little more, 

erhaps, than the opportunity for their 
edress. 

Even if John’s rule was not more oppressive, 
owever, it may well have seemed more in- 
lerable to contemporaries. Henry II’s hand 
as very heavy; but one knew where one was 


n> 


* Historians contradict each other openly on this 
1estion: Mr. J. C. Dickinson can talk of his “ mili- 
ry incapacity,” The Great Charter (Historical 
ssoc. pamphlet, 1955), p. 5, while Mr. S. Painter 
is declared that he was “ slightly if at all inferior 

his predecessor in military capacity,” William 
farshall, p. 125. 
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Effigy of the King in Worcester Cathedral: ““ Magna 
Carta attests clearly the conviction of the barons that 
Fohn was utterly untrustworthy ” 


with him and what to expect. Under Richard I 
one was taxed to the bone; but at least it was 
the same for everybody, and the purpose was 
clear and understandable. John had financial 
difficulties that were not of his own making, 
but the barons could not be expected to be co- 
operative if John attempted to solve them by 
such expedients as summoning his barons to a 
campaign, taking the money they had brought 
with them for expenses, and then dismissing 
them, as he did in 1201. 

Uncertainty, a pervading and ominously 
threatening uncertainty, is the Jeit-motiv of 
John’s reign. It involved arbitrariness in 
government; it involved suspicion, rumour, 
and fear in personal relations. And the root 
cause of it was John’s own pathologically 
suspicious nature. He trusted no one. He went 
around with an armed bodyguard. He took 
hostages even from his mercenary captains. 
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JOHN the warrior, 
and JOHN the oppressor of his people. 


I. JOHN defeated by PHILIP OF FRANCE at the Battl. 
of RPouvines, 1234, the FRENCH KING unhorsed 
HUGO DE BOVES fleeing. 


2. JOHN’S oppression of his subjects. But his reig» 
was probably no more oppressive than that of hi 
predecessors. 











3. The Interdict symbolized by a silent bell with « 
looped-up rope. 


From Matthew Paris’ *‘ Historia Maior,” 


of Matthew 
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Members of the household had to take an oath 
that they would report any signs of disaffection 
to the King. He devised elaborate double 
checks to ensure that his true intentions were 
conveyed to his agents. For example, castellans 


who had received instructions to hand over their 


castle to another had to report back personally 
to the King to get confirmation by word of 
mouth. Instructions were accompanied by 
elaborate secret signs, or were to be acted upon 
only if carried by a specified member of the 
household. Robert of Vieuxpont was once 
instructed not to release his prisoner Chalon de 
Rochfort the first time he was ordered to do so. 
The most ordinary administrative operations 
were thus invested with a cloak-and-dagger 
atmosphere. If the thirteenth century had been 
capable of organizing a secret police, one can 
te sure that John would have had the most 
extensive and malodorous one in Europe. 

“He prowled about the kingdom,” writes 
Professor Barlow. It is a mot juste. John was 
always on the move, rarely staying more than a 
few nights anywhere. The Exchequer had to 
make special arrangements to supply the 
household with ready money: it could not keep 
up with him. One of the most serious con- 
sequences of the loss of Normandy was that it 
confined the King for long periods to England. 
No King since the Conquest had got to know 
his kingdom so well. Unfortunately, it enabled 
his subjects to get to know their sovereign in- 
timately, and they cannot have liked what they 
learned. His inquisitiveness and malicious wit 
were not endearing characteristics; and the 
more illiterate provincial barons were probably 
not reassured by the discovery that John carried 
a small library about with him, that he 
frequently took a bath, and wore a dressing- 
sown when he got up in the middle of the night. 
One can sense the legend of John beginning to 
row the moment his back was turned. He was 
1 wily cat among some not very intelligent 
pigeons. 

The only way to remain at peace with John 
was to keep out of his way. Most of his higher 
‘ficials incurred his suspicion and displeasure 
t some time or other. It is very possible that 
he insistence on the careful enrolment of all 
dusiness passing through the departments was 
lue to the King’s desire to keep a check on what 
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was happening. For a baron the King’s dis- 
pleasure would usually be expensive; it might 
even mean utter destruction. Most barons 
could expect to be in debt to the King at some 
time or other. The slightest indiscretion put 
one at his mercy: the Fine Rolls are full of pay- 
ments “for having the King’s goodwill” or 
that “the King’s anger might be appeased.” 
It might cost a couple of palfreys or a year’s 
income: the King’s exactions were as capricious 
as his temper. Much more serious were the 
sums exacted in connection with feudal in- 
cidents—with the rights of wardship and 
marriage that belonged to the King, and the 
payment (known as the “ relief”) demanded 
from an heir on succeeding to his inheritance. 
The amount of “ relief” payable was fixed 
quite arbitrarily at the King’s pleasure, though 
£100 was held to be “ reasonable.” The earlier 
Angevins not infrequently demanded large 
sums. John might be generous sometimes, but 
he could also be fantastically extortionate: the 
sum of 10,000 marks demanded from Nicholas 
de Stutevill in 1205 is notorious, but it does not 
stand alone. The mere size of the debt to the 
crown was not in itself the disturbing factor, 
for the Exchequer was always happy to arrange 
payment by instalments.* The alarming side to 
the business was that it was always open to the 
King to foreclose on the debt, as it were, and 
order the sheriff to seize the debtor’s lands and 
property, or even his person. With a King as 
malevolently capricious as John the threat was 
always real. Any baron was thus securely 
shackled to the King’s goodwill if he could not 
pay an outstanding debt, however small. It is 
this situation rather than any abstract regard 
for the liberty of the individual that lies behind 
the famous clause 29 of Magna Carta that: 


** No freeman shall be arrested or imprisoned 
or deprived of his freehold or banished or in any 
way ruined, nor will we take or order any action 
against him, except by the lawful judgement of 
his equals and according to the law of the land.” 


This power of the King to break a baron at 


3 Mr. Painter has calculated that if the instalments 
fixed for the payment of the 5,000 marks owed by 
Thomas Eardington for the FitzAlan barony had 
been kept up by his descendants, the debt would 
have been liquidated in 1917, Studies in the History 
of the English Feudal Barony, pp. 187-8. 








will was dramatically demonstrated in the case 
of William de Briouse. Briouse was a man who 
had built up an extensive barony in the Welsh 
march and in Ireland by the favour of successive 
Kings, not least that of John himself. For eight 
years John kept Briouse loyal by richly reward- 
ing him, then, on a sudden, he decided that he 
had made him too powerful and he broke him. 
The King claimed that Briouse had defaulted 
in the payment of 5,000 marks that he owed for 
the town of Limerick. A considerable mercen- 
ary army was prepared to give effect to the 
King’s order that all Briouse’s movable property 
in England should be seized. In vain Briouse 
attempted to make terms, by surrendering 
castles and giving hostages: slowly and relent- 
lessly he was hounded into flight, first to Ireland 
and later to France. His wife Matilda, and his 
son William feil into John’s hands and starved 
to death in his prison. It is difficult to feel 
much sympathy for Briouse: he was rapacious 
and cruel; but the reaction of the rest of the 
barons to his fall may easily be guessed: if such 
a man as highly favoured as he could be broken 
when the King’s suspicion burned, what hope 
had they ? 

The only hope they had was in concerted 
action to break him before he broke them. 
They tried several times: perhaps in 1202, 
probably in 1209, and certainly in 1212; but 
it was not until 1214-5 that they found a pro- 
gramme to win over the cautious and the 
moderate, and the occasion—after John’s 
defeat by Philip of France at the battle of 
Bouvines—to force him into a corner. On every 
earlier rumour of conspiracy John had fore- 
stalled them by taking hostages. It was one of 
his favourite weapons of coercion. He meant 
business, too: in July 1212 twenty-eight sons 





of Welsh chieftains were hanged when thei 
fathers broke faith. A month later he wrote t 
the Earl of Huntingdon, “‘ You have given u 
your son as hostage . . . therefore we order you 
to surrender to us your castle of Fotheringhay.’ 
Such was the intolerable blackmail that was th: 
concomitant of John’s efficient rule. The colc 
words of the records are more telling than the 
coloured anecdotes of the chroniclers. 

Only a really big man could put up with 
such treatment—a man with a strong sense of 
feudal proprieties, a man who could face John 
squarely and think not of the insufferable 
monarch but of the respect due to the Mon- 
archy, a man with enough real power to give 
his courage teeth. Such a man was the honour- 
able William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke; 
another was the astute and immensely powerful 
Ranulf, Earl of Chester. These men had 
suffered from John’s suspicion but had been 
big enough to ride out the storm. It was such 
men who stood by the King when the clash 
came in 1215; ranged against him were the 
smaller fry who could find courage only in 
numbers. Their leaders were men whose own 
characters and motives will not bear close 
examination. They cannot be made into heroes 
of English liberty. Probably they were not very 
interested even in the concession of Magna 
Carta: their primary object was the destruction 
of John himself. Having obtained the Charter, 
their immediate aim was to provoke John into 
infringing it so that they could rally the whole 
baronage against him. One can sympathize 
with their attitude. Wendover may be an un- 
reliable witness but for the wrong reasons he 
had the right idea: in the words of Sir Maurice 
Powicke, John was “a clever, amusing, un- 
reliable, distrustful, and thoroughly bad man.” 
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THE CAPTURE AND DEATH OF 





By courtesy of Yale University Library 


ANDRE: self-portrait drawn on the morning of his execution. He circulated a bottle of wine and 
** completed an elaborate toilet” 


“An unaccountable deprivation of presence of mind in a man of first abilities.” Such 
was George Washington’s judgment on Major Andre’s conduct, when he met 
the American militiamen near Tarytown, New York State, in 1780. 


By FRANCES VIVIAN 


already complete for the melodramatic ridges rising one above another,”’ stood West 

events which culminated in André’s Point. It was this fortress, an important arsenal 
ith. Even the scenery was appropriate. and the gateway to the line of the Hudson, 
scribed by a revolutionary gentleman whose that the American General, Benedict Arnold, 
es were decidedly conservative, Arnold’s _ proposed to surrender to the British. It was no 
idquarters were “ surrounded on two sides longer a matter of vague offers and protracted 
hideous mountains and dreary forests.” A haggling over terms—a definite plan of cam- 
- to the southward reared the perpendicular ! Thacher, Military Journal, etc., Boston, 1823, 
ff called Amthony’s Nose, and across the  p. 159. 


2: THE END OF AUGUST THE setting was Hudson, “ on a bend of the river with rocky 
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BENEDICT ARNOLD, whose treacherous negotiations led 


ultimately to André’s capture and death. 


Engraving 
after Du Sinietiére 


paign had come into being and the secret corre- 
spondence* which had been carried on ever 
since (or very soon after) Arnold had assumed 
command at Philadelphia in the spring of 
1778 was now reaching a climax. André had 
not, as is generally supposed, received the first 
tentative advances. He had taken over from 
Major Duncan Drummond,* when as Clinton’s 
aide-de-camp he assumed responsibility for 
the British Intelligence—such as it was. He 
now appeared to be bringing a difficult negotia- 
tion to a close and indeed at this period had 
every reason to be pleased with life: for almost 
a year he had held one of the most important 
appointments of the Army in America and dis- 
charged his duties easily and well; he had 
weathered the storm of protest and jealousy 
aroused by Sir Henry Clinton’s favouritism 
and recovered his earlier popularity. The world 


* See Van Doren, Secret History of the American 
Revolution, New York, 1941, pp. 440-81. 

% See Memorial of Ann Bates, 17th March 1785, 
certified correct by Drummond, sth Novr 1785. 
P.R.O. T.i.611. Hitherto unknown. A spy whose 
testimony definitely proves the secret correspond- 
ence to have begun in 1778. 
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was at his feet. On the other hand, he was c11'y 
Major André, an impecunious young man —a 
considerable proportion of the family funds ! ad 
gone down with Grenada’s surrender to 
d’Estaing the previous year—who would !»se 
his high office and the influence which went 
with it at the end of the war. The success of 
the plot, which he might claim as of his own 
contriving, would probably secure him a 
regiment and establish his fame. No wonder 
he could scarcely contain his eagerness to clinch 
matters. 

Inspired with the same sense of urgency, 
but for different reasons, was the Commander- 
in-Chief. To him victory would mean honour- 
able release from an almost intolerable burden; 
a man whose judgment was often more reliable 
than that of his critics, he was constitutionally 
incapable of convincing the world of the fact, 
and the present circumstances gave him no 
opportunity of trying. He was staking every- 
thing on the success of a “ decisive stroke ” 
which would shock public opinion and rally all 
waverers and discontented persons to the Royal 
cause on a spontaneous tide of feeling—or so 
he fondly believed. Clinton was not unreason- 
able in imagining such an event: appalling 
inflation, grievous disappointment over the in- 
adequacy and inactivity of the French troops 
and the seizure from farmsteads of provisions 
desperately needed for the Continental army, 
had disheartened many Americans who were as 
sick as the British of the long-drawn-out war. 
Certainly Washington thought the situation 
grave. But constrained to keep his plans and 
intentions secret, Clinton was unable to give 
the encouragement that would counteract des- 
pondency and evil tongues. Small wonder 
that he could scarcely wait to redeem his profes- 
sional reputation by the capture of West Point. 

It only remained to discuss the final details; 
but for this purpose a meeting between Arnold 
and André was thought to be necessary—a 
matter by no means easy to arrange. Arnold’s 
idea was to pretend that André as “ John 
Anderson” was an American agent and have 
him come boldly, but, of course, disguised, to 
Sheldon’s Headquarters at Lower Salem, a’- 
ready used as a rendezvous for spies returning 
from New York. This plan would expose 
André to all the hazards of the ordinary secrit 
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nt, a circumstance which did not worry 
old, himself constantly risking death so 
z as the conspiracy was in being; but it did 
meet with the approval of either André or 
nton. Correspondence became increasingly 
icult. Arnold had to be very careful among 
; own officers: Colonel Lamb at West Point, 
lisha Sheldon at Lower Salem and James 
ivingston at Verplanks were staunch Whigs. 
) also were his aides-de-camp, Richard Varick 
and David Franks, chosen for their previous 
devotion to himself, but now (as the next few 
weeks were to show) unexpectedly trouble- 
some. André hoped that the affair might be 
concluded quite openly by means of a flag, 
ostensibly to discuss the property of Colonel 
Beverley Robinson, a Loyalist whose house 
Arnold was using as his headquarters ; but owing 
to the zeal of officers on both sides who were 
not in the secret, the plan miscarried and by 
the middle of September nothing definite had 
been arranged. Finally, Arnold managed to get 
a letter through to André, suggesting that he 
came by water to Dobb’s Ferry between eleven 
o'clock and midnight of Wednesday, September 
20th. He would send “a person in whom you 
may confide ” to meet him and convey him to a 
“place of Safety” where Arnold would be 
waiting. This person was a certain Joshua 
Hett Smith, brother of William Smith, Loyalist 
Chief Justice of New York, but himself sup- 
posed to be of revolutionary sympathies. 
Indeed, some historians have persisted to this 
day in acquitting him of complicity in the plot; 
but a variety of circumstances and his own 
Authentic Narrative nevertheless give him away. 
In this, his published version of the affair, he 
contradicted several known facts, and made 
siatements differing widely from his own and 
the Cahoons’s evidence and equally at variance 

ith his petition to the Commissioners of 
Loyalist Claims in London.’ To settle the 

estion once and for all, there remains the 

timony of Joshua’s housekeeper, Mary 

mpbell, given in private to William Smith 

th no possible motive for lying. She declared 
t, when André was brought by Arnold to 
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‘Van Doren, Secret History, Appen. No. 56, 


472. 
°P.R.O. A.O. 13/83, No. 1028, dated London, 
rrey Street, March 4th 1784. 
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Joshua’s house, his identity was known there 
and that Joshua himself took part in the 
conference. ® 

Reluctantly Clinton and André decided to 
fall in with Arnold’s wishes; and André on the 
evening of Wednesday, September 20th went 
on board the Vulture, a British sloop of war 
patrolling the Hudson and at that time anchored 
off Teller’s Point a little above Dobb’s Ferry, in 
obedience to secret instructions received from 
Arnold. But André waited all night in vain, 
for no one came to the ship: Smith had failed 
to procure a boat and suitable oarsmen for the 
undertaking; and it was only with great 
difficulty that one was obtained for the follow- 
ing night and two tenants of Smith’s were 
inveigled into consenting to act as crew. Mean- 
while, however, the zealous James Livingston 
decided to bombard the Vulture at her anchor- 
age and proceeded to erect a battery on Teller’s 
Point for the purpose; and Arnold could think 
of no excuse to prevent him. The guns would 
be ready to open fire on the Friday morning at 
dawn; and this meant, of course, that André, 
if he came ashore on Thursday night, would 
not be able to return to the sloop and would 
have to do what Arnold all along had wanted 
him to do, which was to go overland and in 
disguise. As for André’s feelings on the matter, 
Arnold was not going to worry unduly on that 
score. 

It would seem that Smith came alongside 
the Vulture between midnight Thursday and 
one o’clock Friday morning. André, who had 
been on tenterhooks for upwards of twenty- 
four hours, was awakened from his first sleep: 
“he started out of Bed and discovered the 
greatest Impatience to be gone.””? He accepted 
from Captain Sutherland the loan of a plain 
blue coat; but under it he wore his uniform. 
Arnold was waiting for him “ at a place called 
Ye old Trough or Road, a little above De 
Noyells with a spare horse ”® and, soon after 
he landed, took him up to Smith’s house in 
Haverstraw Bay where they conferred together 


* The Information of Mary Campbell . . . 26th 


Octr 1780. Add. MSS. 34, 417 ff. 242-3. Hitherto 
unknown. 
? Sutherland to Clinton, October sth 1780. Van 
Doren, Secret History, Appen. No. [88], 494. 
® Robinson to Clinton, Septr 24th 1780. 
Doren, Secret History, Appen. No. 61, 474. 
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SIR HENRY CLINTON; after a portrait by Walker. 
He hoped for a “‘ decisive stroke” that would rally 
waverers to the Royal cause 


with Smith, “all Night”—or what was left of 
it—“ up in the Parlour.”® No doubt Arnold 
and André were more than satisfied as to each 
other’s identity, and a constructive plan was 
agreed ; it was in this “ Parlour,” not among the 
firs by the river bank, that the fatal papers, 
which to this day bear the impress of André’s 
foot, were given into his keeping—papers too 
well known to history to require description.!° 

Morning interrupted the conference with 
the sound of guns, and André had to accept the 
unpalatable fact that he could not return to the 
Vulture. Disguised in a round hat and plum 
coloured coat of Smith’s, he set off on horse- 
back with his host “ sometime in the After- 
noon,”’!! equipped with a pass from Arnold in 
the name of John Anderson. After a harrowing 


®* The Information of Mary Campbell, afore- 
mentioned. 

1 Except for a copy of Washington’s statement 
to a Council of War of September 6th, 1780, they 
consisted of states and dispositions of the troops in 
West Point and its dependencies, a return of ordnance 
and details of fortification. 

"The Information of Mary Campbell, afore- 
mentioned. ; 


but successful journey, they arrived early t! 
next morning at the limit of the Americ: 
patrols, and André continued alone, wi' 
fifteen miles of “ no man’s land ” to go befo 
he could reach the British lines. Innumerat 
legends have arisen concerning the last hour 
liberty that was left to him; but the hard fa 
remains that he fell in with a party of Americ: 
“skinners” and, being unarmed and ui- 
provided with specie, was forced to submit ‘0 
being searched for loot. The men found the 
bulky, crackling papers in his stockings and 
took them together with the prisoner to Colonel 
Jameson at North Castle outpost. Jameson, at 
first at a loss, on the advice of Major Tallmadge 
held André prisoner while the papers were sent 
to Washington.!” 

Arnold was remarkably fortunate. For 
Jameson, in his agitation, sent a messenger in- 
forming him of the capture; and this messenger 
arrived at Headquarters a few minutes before 
Washington and his staff, and before the other 
messenger carrying the papers reached Wash- 
ington. Consequently, Arnold contrived by a 
hair’s breadth to escape in his barge to the 
Vulture at her new anchorage downstream. He 
was obliged to leave his wife and child behind; 
but, although she was aware of all her husband’s 
intentions, Peggy Arnold’s youth and beauty 
acquitted her of complicity; she was not 
molested and was eventually allowed to go to 
New York to rejoin him. 

Meanwhile, André was taken to Head- 
quarters, transferred to West Point and finally 
removed on the 28th to Tappan or Orangetown, 
where he was lodged in a tavern kept by one 
Jasper or Gasperus Mabie, in a small white- 
washed room on the first floor with a window in 
the west wall. André’s first action after his 
capture had been to write a dignified letter to 
Washington, informing him that “ the Person 
in your possession is Major John André, 
Adjutant General to the British Army.”* I 
was with obvious relief that he resumed his owr 
identity. His great preoccupation, ever since 
he had been forged to assume a disguise, wa: 


12 Jameson’s order to Lt. Allen, North Castle 
Septr 23d 1780. Van Doren, Secret History, Appen 
No. 77; p. 486. 

13 André to Washington, September 24th, 1780 
Sargent, Life and Career of Major John André, etc 
324-6. 
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to nake clear that he was not guilty of “‘ conduct 
in ompatible with the principles that actuate 
m., as well as with my condition in life.’ 
Toe rules that governed behaviour and made 
or broke reputations were, in that age, quite in- 
flexible on certain points, one of which was 
candour in the strict observance of a pledge. 
The necessity for dissimulation, inherent in 
the work of a spy, set such a character beyond 
the pale, unless he could establish the purest 
patriotic motives; and a spy André was deter- 
mined he was not. Unfortunately, his captors 
thought otherwise. 

The Court of Inquiry presided over by 
General Greene, which had been convened by 
Washington on September 29th to report “ as 
speedily as possible” and “ After a careful 
examination,” “‘a precise state” of André’s 
case, inevitably found: 

“That Major André, Adjutant General to the 

British army, ought to be considered as a Spy 

from the enemy, and that agreeable to the law and 


usage of nations, it is their opinion, he ought to 
suffer death.’’!® 


Legally, it is difficult to dispute the verdict. 
Even in New York, where the news of the 
capture arrived on the 26th, there were some, 
notably John Tabor Kempe, the Attorney- 
General, and Governor William Franklin, who 
were of the same opinion, although the official 
British view of the situation may be summed up 
in Lieutenant-General Robertson’s words: 

** Major André . . . visited an officer command- 
ing in a district, at his own desire, and acted in 
every circumstance agreeable to his direction ” 

nder cover of a flag, and therefore should be 
leased forthwith.'® This attitude was fostered 

‘ the fatal belief that the colonial rabble would 

it dare to execute the British Adjutant- 

eneral. It was no way to obtain a favour from 
> American Commander-in-Chief, to imply 
at his general officers were an ignorant crew, 
capable of making decisions where the niceties 

military and international law were con- 
rned, and to reinforce this implication with 
mbastic and threatening letters from the 


*André to Washington, September 24th, 1780. 
‘gent. 

'° Proceedings of a Board of General Officers . . . 
ptember 29th, 1780. Philadelphia, 1780. 

® Robertson to Washington, New York, Sep- 
nber 29th, 1780. Sargent, André, 362. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE: presided over the Court of 
Enguiry, which decided that André “ ought to be 
considered asa spy...” 


hated Arnold. It was useless to stand on non- 
existent legal rights—the only reasonable hope 
would have been an appeal to mercy. Here the 
British were in a stronger position; for, al- 
though they had executed some spies, they had 
spared many others, and had in their hands at 
the time a number of people whose lives were 
forfeit by international law. But, even so, it is 
doubtful whether a plea for André’s life would 
have been successful. 

* Arnold or he must have been the victim; 
the former was out of our power.”?’ Hamilton 
in this sentence summed up the situation. In 
the American army 

“* the officers generally declared that if they were 

not to be protected against such traitorous Conduct, 

it was time to leave the Army. That if they were to 
be exposed to external Spys and internal machina- 
tions, & no punishment inflicted on them, who 
were taken & proved guilty, there would be no 


safety in the Camp & resignation was the only 
protection.”’!* 


17 Hamilton to Laurens, October 1780. Works, 
id, 222. 

18 Boudinot, Journal of Historical Recollections, 
etc., Philadelphia, 1894, p. 90. 
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The opinion of troublesome allies had also 
to be considered. Washington, writing to 
Rochambeau, was brief but anxiously apologetic. 
And it was not only a question of policy, a dis- 
agreeable action necessary for the preservation 
of America: Washington’s personal career was 
at stake. He had countenanced Arnold in spite 
of Congress, and had accepted Arnold’s applica- 


tion for the command at West Point. The 
implications were obvious: 
** Can not André be hanged. .. . Arnold is not 


the only man I blame; he who once has made the 
country suspicious of his virtue is not the most 
culpable, when the blind and criminal confidence 
that is put in him makes him a traitor.”’!® 


So wrote Fleury to von Steuven; and there 
were probably many others of the same 
opinion. 

But, as the fame of André’s charm increased, 
the wish that Arnold could be made to play the 
part of political sacrifice instead of him gained 
ground. According to Robert Hanson Harrison: 
“* He was an officer of great accomplishments & 
All wished an exchange could have been effected 
between him & Arnold.”?° Such an exchange 
was, of course, unthinkable from the British 
point of view. If André had been his own son, 
it was felt, Clinton could not have gone back 
on his word to Arnold, who was promised 
asylum and reward, and handed him over to 
certain death. Even the Americans were timid 
about making the offer, which they did by 
means of an unsigned letter in a disguised 
hand; and naturally it came to nothing. 

Even if political expediency decreed André’s 
death, Washington, perhaps, in ignoring the 
young man’s last request, went too far. “‘ Some 
people,” wrote Hamilton to Miss Schuyler, 
“are only sensible to motives of policy, and 
sometimes, from a narrow disposition, mistake 
it.”*! It is true that Hamilton, like Tallmadge, 
had contracted a real friendship with André, 
and was prejudiced accordingly; but it would 
seem unnecessarily harsh of Washington to 
have made no reply to the letter that André 


196 Oct. 1780. F. Kapp, The Life of Frederick 
William von Steuben, etc., 2nd ed., New York, 
1859, p. 625. 

20 Robert H. Harrison to Richard Harrison, 
Alexandria, Novr 10 1780. P.R.O. H.C.A. 32.284. 

21 Hamilton to Miss Schuyler, Oct. 2, 1780. 
Works, IX, 209. 
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wrote, when he was officially informed of tic 
sentence passed on him, requesting calmly b it 
firmly that he might be “indulged with a 
professional death,”* instead of submitting ‘0 
the horror of the gallows. 

He was kept in suspense, not knowing his 
fate, and on his way to execution mistook thie 
captain’s guard around him for a firing party, 
until he came in sight of the gibbet. The shock 
caused him to flinch and hesitate in his march 
—the only sign of weakness that he had shown 
throughout the whole proceedings. On the 
morning of October 2nd, it was his guards and 
attendants rather than himself who were in 
danger of losing control. Captain John Hughes 
of the Congress Regiment was in charge; and 
he and Lieutenant Bowman were only pre- 
vented from giving way to their emotions by 
André circulating a bottle of wine. He himself 
completed an elaborate toilet, “as if he had 
dressed for a party of pleasure,”** and went to 
meet his ugly death with the utmost composure, 
making such a profound impression on the 
spectators that there remained hardly a dry eye 
in the American army. 

Meanwhile, as André died, his British 
friends were stili confidently awaiting his 
release. After much parleying and exchange of 
correspondence, their emissary, Lieutenant- 
General ‘Robertson, had returned to New York 
in search of more evidence to fortify his case; 
and it was not until October 5th that the arrival 
of André’s servant with his effects gave a sudden 
check to these futile, and now pathetic, activities. 

Shock and genuine horror rather than 
furious indignation was the first reaction: 


“* But when it was known that André was no 
more, General Clinton shut himself up for 3 days 
& every one at the Coffee House and other Public 
Places hung their heads, and scarcely an observa- 
tion relative to it, escaped their lips.’’** 


Washington could be forthright on the 
subject of retaliation; and some such action 
might now have been expected in New York. 
Clinton, in his agony of mind, wrote to William 


22 See Hamilton to Laurens, October, 1780 
Works, IX, 222. André’s very famous letter is in- 
cluded in Sargent, André, 438-9. 

23 Bowman MS. quoted by Abbatt, Crisis of the 
Revolution, etc., New York, 1899, p. 74. 

24 Boudinot, Journal, 91. 
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iden, “‘W—— has certainly committed 
nurder my resentment is strong, it must have 
ent ...’;5 but, when he emerged from his 


etirement, although he had several proved 
pies at his mercy, he ordered no one’s 
xecution. 

His great personal grief was at least slightly 
nitigated by a most moving letter that André 
nad written to him, “to remove from your 
Breast any Suspicion that I could imagine I 
vas bound by your Excellencys Orders to 
expose myself to what happened.’ And 


25 Clinton to William Eden, 15th Octr [1780]. 
Add. MSS. 34, 417 f.223. 

26 André to Clinton, Tapaan, September 29th, 
1780. Van Doren, Secret History, Appen. No. 62, 


475. 





rather than indulge in an orgy of “ justice,” he 

concerned himself with vindicating the fame of 
his unfortunate Adjutant-General. The Army 

as a whole approved Clinton’s restraint and pre- 

ferred to mourn poor André rather than revenge 

his death. Clinton’s general Orders of October 

8th were brief and ungrammatical, but moving 
in their simplicity: just as André had been 
anxious to set Clinton’s mind at rest about his 
share of responsibility, so Clinton wanted to 
state to the world the thing which he knew to 
be all important to André: ““ The Commander 
in Chief to declare his Opinion, that he ever 
considered Major André as a Gentleman as 
well as in the Line of his military Profession of 
the highest Integrity and Honor, and incapable 
of any base Action or unworthy Conduct.” 
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Monument erected to André in Westminster Abbey, 
1782, with a bas-relief representing his execution 
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OT A WORK FOR IMMEDIATE enjoyment 
Ne a possession for ever.” Posterity 
has endorsed Thucydides’ own claim 
to immortality, but hardly for the reasons by 
which he justified it. Thucydides boasted of no 
literary merits, yet his history has survived— 
like most other classical works—because it was 
admired as a work of art, and even today few 
but professional historians read it for any other 
reason. From the literary standpoint it is a 
curious piece. Not many can genuinely enjoy 
the contortions and forced antitheses in which 
Thucydides cloaked his reflections. The nar- 
rative has many chapters of dreary aridity. 
Yet the reflections often attain an austere and 
monumental nobility, and the narrative rises 
with the subject to a vividness and restrained 
passion, unsurpassed in Greek or perhaps in 
any prose literature. Macaulay called the 
seventh book the “ ne plus ultra of human art.” 
But Thucydides might have been better 
pleased with Hobbes’s recommendation, that 
his history contained “ profitable instructions 
for Noble men, and such as may come to have 
the managings of great and weighty actions,” 
or with the recognition by modern “ scientific ” 
historians that he is the first, and among ancient 
authors almost the last, of their own kind. 
Thucydides’ subject is not at first sight 
attractive. To us ancient Greece is primarily 
of interest for her intellectual and artistic 
achievements. Thucydides was not concerned 
with these. He chose to record a long and often 
desultory war (431-404) between Athens and a 
coalition of Greek states led by Sparta, and he 
kept closely to his subject, rarely straying into 
digressions or anecdotes. This war, he held, 
was more memorable than any previous event 
in history—his interest was bounded by the 
Greek world—merely because of the greater 
material resources involved. If that were the 
chief distinguishing feature of the “ Pelopon- 
nesian”’ war, we might regard the heroic 
struggle by which the Greeks secured their in- 
dependence from Persia as the more significant. 
In fact, the war decided that Athens could not 
unify Greece, and therefore that no Greek city 
could, for Athens was unequalled in material 
and moral resources. Disunited, the Greeks 
were bound ultimately to fall at the foot of a 
conqueror. Many have thought, and with 
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“As a scientist, Thucydides will have 
us understand the human predicament; 


as a man, he feels the pity of it...’ 


Thucydides : 


THE COMPASSIONATE 


SCIENTIST 


In his history of the Peloponnesian 
War “‘ we can best see why and 
how the Greeks failed to encompass 


peace and unity.” 


By P. A. BRUNT 


reason, that liberty was an essential condition 
of the flowering of Greek civilization. If that 
be so, the war heralded Greek decline. But 
Thucydides was a contemporary, and thes« 
consequences were veiled from his eyes. None 
the less, it is in his pages that we can best se¢ 
why and how the Greeks failed to encompass 
peace and unity. 

Thucydides began to write at the very outset 
of the war. He was well equipped for his task 
Already of mature years, he was well-born and 
rich, and thus belonged to the class to which 














** A practical knowleage of politics”? : THUCYDIDES. 





By courtesy of the Ear! of Leicester 


Marble bust at Holkham Hall; a Roman 


copy of a Greek original of the early fourth century B.C. 


the young Athenian democracy looked for 
leaders; he himself held in 424 the office of 
general, the highest open to an Athenian, and 
he had that practical knowledge of politics and 
war that Polybius and Clarendon have declared 
essential to a great historian. He also had access 
to information from those best fitted to give it, 
not merely (to use his own phrase) “ casual 
informants.” Misfortune improved his oppor- 
tunities: exiled from Athens for military failure, 
he lived abroad for the last twenty years of the 
war, principally among Athens’ enemies, and 
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so could obtain accurate reports from both sides. 
He survived the fall of Athens in 404, how long 
we do not know, but not long enough to com- 
plete his work. Short as it is, it breaks off 
abruptly in 411, and some parts have patently 
not received the finishing touches. We may 
ascribe this to his passion for accuracy. He 
tells us that he went over every event with all 
possible exactness: “ it was a hard task finding 
out the facts, since persons present at the 
different transactions did not tell the same 
stories of the same events, but stories that 


























** War heralded Greek decline’’: funerary relief of two Athenian soldiers, soSIAS and KEPHISODOROS, 
of the late fifth century B.C. In the Altes Museum, Berlin 
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ied with their partiality or recollection.” 
(,ecking and cross-checking, writing and re- 
writing, he was cut short in his search for per- 
fection by premature death. 

No other ancient historian has such a 
reputation with scholars for accuracy. Yet 
rcliance on his account is largely an act of faith. 
Later writers, who were still in a position to 
ascertain independently the truth about events 
he had described, chose to continue his story 
and not to traverse the same ground. Hence 
we can rarely check his statements from other 
sources, though scraps of information from 
comedy or inscriptions will sometimes confirm, 
or at least fit into, his account. He himself 
rarely gives us the rival versions he had heard. 
Occasionally he will write with reserve; he will 
not describe in detail a night-battle at Syracuse 
because all the reports were too confused. In 
general, we are only allowed to know his con- 
clusions, not the evidence for them. If we trust 
him, it is because his story is always consistent 
with itself and with probability and because 
there is an impressive sincerity in his claims to 
have sought always the exact truth. 

In one instance we can compare his narrative 
with a fairly detailed account elsewhere. The 
Aristotelian “‘ Constitution of Athens” also 
describes the oligarchic revolution at Athens in 
411, and it differs from Thucydides in many 
vital particulars. The choice between them is 
easy; Thucydides’ rival is coherent neither 
with probability nor with itself. It furnishes an 
apology for the revolutionaries, veiling the 
trickery and violence that they employed. But 
it is not bias that makes Thucydides bring out 
their terroristic methods. He actually praises 
the leaders for their skill and ability. He was 
indeed no democrat; he admired oligarchic 
Sparta and oligarchic Chios; he has words of 
commendation for kings and tyrants; and of 
he moderate régime set up at Athens in 411 

fter the fall of the oligarchy, which excluded 
he masses from effective power, he says that 
was the best the city enjoyed in his time. Yet 
is contempt for the “ rabble,” as he calls the 
thenian people, did not prevent him from 
utting into the mouth of Pericles an eloquent 
ulogy of democracy. An historian can hardly 
ome nearer to impartiality. True, he is less 
han fair to the demagogue, Cleon, perhaps the 


author of his banishment, but he supplies facts 
to correct his own judgment. He usually exag- 
gerates the unpopularity of the Athenian 
Empire with its subjects, no doubt because it 
was hated by the rich and noble, among whom 
he must have moved. On the common people 
it conferred benefits, and Thucydides gives 
clear evidence that they supported it. We can 
feel confidence that as he took endless pains to 
ascertain the truth, so no bias will have in- 
duced him to conceal or distort it. 

By his own admission the speeches in his 
work represent the truth less exactly than the 
narrative. At moments when important 
decisions were taken, Thucydides makes states- 
men or ambassadors or generals come forward 
and advocate in speeches the courses they 
proposed; very often we have two opposed 
speeches. Thucydides was not the originator of 
this practice: that title belongs to Herodotus. It 
was natural for the earliest historians, if they 
wished to tell their tale artistically, to look for 
guidance to epic technique, and in the Homeric 
poems, the only model they had, speeches are a 
prominent feature. Moreover, the importance 
they thus assign to speeches corresponded to 
the influence the orator wielded in actual life. 
Councils and Assemblies that made decisions 
did not consist of well-drilled majorities obey- 
ing a party-leader: as Polybius wrote, “a 
single well-timed speech by a trustworthy man 
often turns men from the worst actions and 
incites them to the best.” In 432 Athenians 
were divided whether or not to accept the 
Spartan ultimatum; a speech by Pericles 
decided them to reject it. In giving us such a 
speech, Thucydides makes us feel far more 
strongly than if he had analysed their opinions 
that we are, as it were, in direct contact with the 
minds of Pericles and his hearers. A modern 
historian would have told us that the Athenians 
on Pericles’ advice chose war for such and such 
reasons: we should then be more conscious that 
his interpretation stands between us and the 
reality. Thucydides’ method preserves the 
appearance of objectivity, though the appear- 
ance is an illusion. 

Even if Thucydides had confined himself to 
reporting what was really said, he would have 
had to select—there were, for instance, many 
speakers besides Pericles—and, in selecting, to 
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Battle scene from an Attic funerary monument, probably an official monument to the dead 


erected at the beginning of the Peloponnesian struggle. 


In the Villa 


Albani, Rome 


interpret. But he confesses that the speeches 
contain an element of fiction. Neither he nor 
any one else, he admits, could remember exactly 
what had been said; by this he means not the 
actual words used, which no one could have 
expected him to repeat (there was no Greek 
Hansard), but the arguments in their exact 
interplay and connexion. He says that he has 
kept as close as possible “ to the total intent of 
the true speeches,” but that he has also made 
the speakers say what they ought to have said 
at the time from their own standpoint. In fact, 
occasional anachronisms, statements that could 
not have been made “ at the time,” betray that 
some of the speeches were composed long after 
their delivery, when recollections must have 
faded, and invention must have played a large 
part. Moreover, it seems to me that in such in- 
ventions Thucydides was too apt, no doubt un- 
consciously, to make the speakers use arguments 
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more cogent to a cool, rational observer like 
himself than appropriate to them or their 
audience. To take one instance, Athenian 
spokesmen more than once avow that their 
empire was unjust and universally hated. This 
was Thucydides’ own view, except at moments 
when, with his eyes focussed on the endemic 
class-struggle, he saw that Athens everywhere 
enjoyed the support of the masses. But granted 
that this view was true, and I believe it to be 
false, would Athenians candidly have admitted 
it in public ? At all times they liked to see 
themselves as the champions of liberty and the 
oppressed: this is a theme of Euripides’ con- 
temporary plays, the Swupplices and _ the 
Heraclidae, and of all extant Funeral Speeches, 
except that written by Thucydides. To 
Thucydides such claims were patently untrue, 
and he held with Bishop Butler, “‘ things and 
actions are what they are, and the consequences 
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¢. them will be what they will be, why then 
s ould we desire to be deceived ?” Hence he 
n akes men avow their real motives, or what he 
t.ok to be such, and the speeches are vital for 
his interpretation, but dubious evidence of his- 
torical fact. Indeed, they abound in general 
rcilections on human nature and politics, and 
these reflections amplify and elucidate a general 
theory about human behaviour at which 
Thucydides only hints elsewhere, but which 
colours his whole work. 

Thucydides expressed the hope that his 
history would be useful “‘ to those who wished 
to know the plain truth about what had occurred 
and what was likely to recur of the same general 
kind in accordance with human nature.” Else- 
where he says that the calamities of civil strife 
‘will always occur so long as human nature 
remains the same, though they are more pre- 
valent and milder and diverse in forms in 
accordance with the several vicissitudes of 
circumstances.” He is not of course asserting 
the patently false proposition that history 
exactly repeats itself. No war could be the 
same as the Peloponnesian war without an 
identical Plague—‘‘a great vicissitude ”’—and 
he envisages the recurrence of the Plague as 
only a possibility. The Plague belongs to the 
category of chance (tyche). By chance Thucy- 
dides does not mean something uncaused, or 
caused by supernatural agency (the gods play 
no part in his account, and he is contemptuous 
of oracles and divination), but coincidence, and 
in general anything we cannot account for 
r predict. For us, too, it was chance that 
atmospheric conditions, which we do not fully 
understand, were what they were in 1940, and 
soincidence that clear skies assisted our fighter 
tircraft. Chance makes the future not entirely 
vredictable. And yet the greatest gift of the 
tatesman for Thucydides is foresight, based on 
xperience of the past and examination of all 
<nown factors. One knowable factor is human 
nature. History is useful because it shows us 
10w men always tend to react to similar situa- 
ions in similar ways. 

Thucydides lived in an age of scientific 
peculation, popularized by the sophists, whose 
nfluence on his work is plain to see. The great 
\tomist, Democritus, held that the whole 
physical system was determined; he wrote a 
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series of monographs on particular “ causes ” 
and he argued, for instance, that man, as part 
of this system, was under necessity (ananke) 
to beget children. Contemporary medical 
writers would not allow that sexual impotence 
or epilepsy were of divine origin, except in the 
Newtonian sense that everything was; they 
tried to find out the particular natural causes, 
and at worst to describe accurately what they 
saw. Thucydides was well acquainted with 
medical terms and methods, and he has some 
affinity with Democritus. In his work too 
ananke and cognate words play a large role. 
Thus he says that in 431, and again in 414, 
the Spartans were under necessity, from fear of 
Athens, to fight; he sets aside their official 
pretext that they were protecting the rights of 
their allies or championing Greek liberty, and 





From“ 


Greek Sculpture,” by R. Lullies 

Victory unbiding her sandal. From the Acropolis, 

Temple of the Wingless Victory. Acropolis Museum, 
Athens 
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PERICLES, “‘ admired more than any man of his day”’; 


3 
a bust in the Vatican 


indeed records actions that made nonsense of 
such professions. Almost invariably he makes 
men act either from a deliberate sense of their 
own interests or from self-regarding passion, 
such as anger. Civil strife, he says, was pre- 
valent because of mutual fear, greed and 
ambition. Now this same triad of motives 
recurs in an Athenian speech at Sparta: Athens 
was under necessity to acquire her empire from 
fear, honour and profit. The Athenians add 
that Athens has done nothing “ foreign to 
human nature”; any other city in the same 
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position must have acted in the same wi 
Other speeches repeat the same sentimer 
even an enemy of Athens, Hermocrates, i» - 
appropriately concedes that it was pardonat 
for Athens to seek dominion, and to a Greek :t 
is what is done under necessity that is pardor - 


able. The frequent and gratuitous repetition of 


such views makes it cogent to ascribe them 1» 
Thucydides himself, all the more so as they 
explain his belief that similar events will recur 
‘in accordance with human nature.” 
Strangely enough, some modern scholars 
have accused Thucydides of neglecting the 
profit motive, of failing to see that commercial 
interests lay behind Athenian imperialism. In 
truth, he was blind only to what did not exist. 
Commerce was not highly developed, nor were 
traders politically influential. The imperialism 
of Athens, as of all ancient states, was pre- 


datory. Tribute put money, in the form of 


public pay, into the pockets of the masses. 
Everyone at Athens, says Thucydides, approved 
the plan to conquer Sicily, because they hoped 
it would bring in pay for ever. In his imagina- 
tive reconstruction of early Greek history 
Thucydides stresses economic development. 
But it is true that in general he lays more 
emphasis on “ fear ” and “ honour.” Men were 
most anxious for their security and freedom, 
and when this was achieved, for the glory of 
ruling others.. The panegyric on the Athenian 
way of life in the Funeral Speech begins and 
ends with the claim that Athens owes to it her 
power. “ Gaze daily on the power of the city 
and fall in love with her.” Elsewhere Pericles 
tells the Athenians that the glory of ruling more 
Greeks than any other city is enough to counter- 
balance the alleged injustice and odium of 
imperialism. All ancient writers recognized 
the pursuit of glory as a dominant and often as 
a legitimate motive: perhaps we are too prone 
to underrate it. 

Profit and glory had spurred Athens to 
acquire her empire and still urged her to extend 
it; fear of reprisals would not let her surrender 
it. For like reasons Sparta and other independ- 
ent cities were bound to resist. In all this there 
was nothing blameworthy. When Thucydides 
makes Athenian spokesmen at Melos say “ we 
believe, by repute of gods and by clear evidence 
of men, that everywhere by the necessity of 
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na ure they exercise dominion when they are 

st'ong enough,” he is not holding up their 

s to opprobrium—they are his own—nor 

rting that might is right, but merely 

saying that this is the way the world goes. 

Pericles too, as Thucydides depicts him, had 

told the Athenians to hold on to their empire in 
deliance of “ justice.” And Thucydides 
admired Pericles more than any man of his day. 
Placo condemned Pericles for filling Athens with 
harbours, docks, walls, tribute and “such 
rubbish’ instead of justice; Thucydides’ 
distaste for democracy was mitigated by his 
recognition that under Pericles it made Athens 
strong. He makes, and can make, no moral 
judgments. True, he describes Antiphon as 
“second to none in virtue.” Antiphon in his 
own account was a bloody and treacherous 
plotter. It is worth remembering that in one 
popular Greek definition of “ virtue,” in Plato’s 
Meno, it was “‘ the ability to carry on the city’s 
business and to help one’s friends and injure 
one’s enemies, while suffering no harm oneself.” 
What Thucydides usually commends is prud- 
passion is an unsure guide—tenacity, 
moderation, resolute action based on a rational 
appreciation of all relevant factors. 

It was an old Greek view that power pro- 
duced Aybris and hybris provoked destruction. 
Some have read this view into Thucydides: 
hybris was manifested in the atrocious massacre 
of the innocent Melians and found retribution 
outside the walls of Syracuse. I can detect no 
such moral overtones. Ever restless and daring 
beyond their strength, the Athenians over- 
strained their resources, impaired by the 
Plague. Even in Pericles’ day their empire was 
hated and regarded as unjust, but it would not 
have fallen if Pericles had had a successor of his 

n calibre. But those who followed him were 

much on a level; in their rivalry, seeking 
cir own profit and honour, they pandered to 
pular caprices; they made avoidable errors; 
2y dissolved the city’s unity, and revolution 
»wed. Almost to the last wise leadership 

ld have saved Athens, and the Athenians 

i not give in till they had been ruined by 

ernal differences. All this is perfectly 

licit. Nowhere can we read the comforting 
son that justice pays best. 

It is not surprising that the first published 
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Marble tablet of 405 B.C., recording the military 
alliance between Samos and Athens, symbolized by 
their tutelary goddesses, HERA and ATHENE. Acropolis 

Museum 





DEMOCRITUS, the great Atomist, who “* held that the 
whole physical system was determined 
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work of Hobbes, who held that “of the 
voluntary acts of every man the object is some 
good to himself,” was a translation of Thucy- 
dides; his own thinking even echoes the his- 
torian’s. “‘ In the nature of man we find three 
principall causes of quarrell. First Competi- 
tion; Secondly, Diffidence; Thirdly, Glory. 
The first makes men invade for Gain, the 
second for Safety; and the third for Reputa- 
tion.” Both writers find their strongest support 
in the study of inter-State relations. Two 
speakers in Thucydides allow that the mutual 
trust and security that normally obtains between 
fellow-citizens makes it hard for them to see 
that, outside, the law of the jungle prevails. 
How in fact could social solidarity ever arise 
even within a city ? The speeches give a few 
hints. For Thucydides, as for all Greeks, the 
State is no impersonal entity existing in its own 
right: it is the citizens, and the city’s interest is 
their interest. An individual cannot prosper if 
his city is ruined; in days when the capture of a 
city might entail the massacre or enslavement 
of its people, this was a matter of bitter experi- 
ence. The citizens may be expected to con- 
tribute their lives to the city’s glory, for it is 
their own glory. There are also the sanctions of 
the laws and fear of the gods. Even within a 
society such restraints may break down, as at 
Athens in the Plague, when no one dared hope 
for survival and men sought their immediate 
satisfaction without scruple. Revolutions every- 
where had a similar effect. They were stimu- 
lated by war, “ which takes away the ease of 
normal life, teaches violence and assimilates 
men’s passions to their environment.” No 
writer has illustrated more powerfully than 
Thucydides how the violence of war corrupts 
men’s characters. 

Like Hobbes, Thucydides may be assailed 
for a defective view of human nature. He 
usually allows no room for conscience or even 
natural benevolence. Apologists for Athens 
claimed that the Athenians had used their 
power to give others the blessings of demo- 
cratic freedom and equality that they them- 
selves enjoyed. There is nothing of such 
altruism in Thucydides; did it then not exist ? 
Here and there he lets slip something that 
betrays the inadequacy of his general theory. 
He deplores the disappearance in party strife of 
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“simple good-nature, so intimately bound 
with honour.” After all, then, there were u - 
reflecting men who did what they conceiv d 
their duty without thinking of their ovn 
interest. He tells how the Athenians reco - 
sidered their decision to massacre the whc e 
population of Mytilene; in his account te 
debate turns wholly on expediency, yet ‘e 
notes that it was prompted by the reflecti:n 
that the original decree, to kill every one ai d 
not just the guilty, was “ savage,” and that thie 
men carrying the reprieve rowed night and day 
to Lesbos without a rest. That was surely not 
just because they were convinced that frigh:- 
fulness was not the best policy. 

But, though narrow, Thucydides’ vision is 
intense. His sombre analysis penetrates deeply 
into the irreconcilable conflicts of cities and 
classes in his own day. In every age of war and 
revolution it remains fresh and relevant. In 
his pages we may, for instance, read how party 
propaganda perverts the meaning of words and 
be reminded of “‘ democracy ” in the twentieth 
century. What lessons shall we in fact learn ? 
Perhaps little more than scepticism about easy 
specifics for our ills. Thucydides himself had 
learned from contemporary medical science. 
The case histories he might have read usually 
end with the patient’s death. They taught the 
physician to predict but not to cure. 

Thucydides is hard-headed but not hard- 
hearted. Compassion is always breaking in. 
He describes how Thracian mercenaries des- 
cended on little Mycalessus and killed at sight 
men, women, children and animals. “ Like 
most barbarians the Thracians are most 
murderous when their courage is up. There was 
confusion everywhere and every shape of des- 
truction. In particular, they came on a school, 
the largest there; by chance, the children had 
just gone in; they were all cut down.” This 
incident was of no importance, military or 
political, but Thucydides cannot pass it by, 
because Mycalessus “suffered a disaster as 
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lamentable as any in the war.” In his story of 


the siege of Syracuse we share the hopes and 
fears of besieged and besiegers. As a scientist, 
Thucydides will have us understand the human 
predicament; as a man he feels the pity of it, 
and he has the tragic power to make us see an 
feel with the sufferers. 














THE IRISH AT FONTENOY 


[ was most interested in Mr. George Nicholls’s 
er on the subject of Fontenoy, as I have recently 
irned from paying a visit to the site of the battle in 
nection with a biography of Marshal Saxe on 
ich I am now engaged. The inscription quoted by 

Nicholls is not in fact on the memorial cross, 

on a tablet on the wall of the churchyard a 

arter of a mile away. The inscriptions on the cross 
itself, which stands behind the village church, are in 
French and Erse. They record that the monument is 
dedicated “‘ to the memory of the soldiers of the 
Irish Brigade who on the field of Fontenoy avenged 
the violation of the Treaty of Limerick,” and relate 
that “* the war cry of the Irish soldiers as they hurled 
themselves on the English was — Remember 
Limerick |”? The cross, which was erected in 1907 
on behalf of the Irish people by delegates from 
Dublin, London and New York, is of poor material 
ind indifferent execution, and is carried out in the 
familiar Celtic style of interlacing patterns. It would, 
| think, be uncharitable to consider that the in- 
scriptions on this forlorn and incongruous monument 
in a forgotten village merit the word “ insulting ” 
which Lt.-Col. Burne has applied to them. 

Fontenoy must be unique among Belgian battle- 
fields in that the terrain over which it was fought has 
remained almost completely undisturbed for two 
centuries. When I walked over it this summer it was 
easy, exciting and oddly disturbing to be able to 
identify the precise features of the engagement: the 
Vézon woods, the Bois de Barry, the “‘ hollow way” 
and the long shelving slope down which the French 
horse and foot plunged to victory. The ghosts of 
the Wild Geese could readily identify the battlefield 
if they flew back to visit it. 

May I now briefly reply to the letter in an earlier 

issue in which Lt.-Col. Burne took me to task on 
the subject of the Irish Brigade ? It is true, as he 
asserts, that the wording of the memorial tablet 
though not the cross) tends to exaggerate the 
Brigade’s contribution to the final assault. But it is 
fair to point out that the Brigade had no less than 
ix battalions in action on that day—more than any 
ther single regiment except the Gardes Frangaises, 
vho had seven. The Régiment Normandie, whom 
Lt.-Col. Burne credits with turning the scale, had 
four. In view of the size of their contribution, it 
herefore seems ungenerous to take their countrymen 
o task for their justifiable pride in the Brigade’s 
chievement. 

We may note that, in the year of the ’Forty-Five, 
1e Royal-Ecossais also served under Saxe’s orders 
it Fontenoy. 

Yours, etc., 
JON MANCHIP WHITE, 
London, N.W.3. 


LALLY-TOLLENDAL 
SIR, 


In reply to Mr. Nicholls, Lt.-Colonel Alfred H. 
3urne refers to a book of his own to justify his 
iemand that the Irish memorial at Fontenoy should 
oe destroyed. I should like to refer him to another 
000k in which the following passages occur: 
“Fontenoy; Parmi ceux qui analyseront 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





cette bataille, chacun reconnaitra que si elle eut une 
si heureuse issue, c’est, en partie, a Thomas-Arthur 
qu’on le doit. Deux fois en effet il rend un service 
éclatant. Le 10 mai au soir, veille du combat, il va 
reconnaitre le terrain. Entre Fontenoy at Anthoin il 
découvre que, par un chemin supposé par nous 
impraticable, l’ennemi pourrait aisément nous 
tourner. I] le bloque avec trois redoutes, seize 
canons. 

“* Le 11, alors que tous nos efforts se sont brisés 
sur la colonne anglaise inébranlable, impassible et 
qui parait de bronze, il s’irrite et s’emporte parce 
qu’on n’a point encore fait appel a lui. Richelieu 
qui court de rang en rang passe a proximité. II 
linterpelle, lui suggére ume manoeuvre grace a 
quoi, il en est sir, on aura raison de cette masse que 
jusqu’ici rien n’a pu entamer. Durant que le 
maréchal-duc la frappera au front, lui, Lally, le 
chargera au flanc. On l’écoute. II] harangue ses 
Irlandais: ‘ Ne tirez pas un coup de fusil avant que 
vous n’ayez la pointe de vos baionnettes sur leur 
ventre.’ Frénétique, furieux, il prend leur téte, 
arrive le premier sur l’ennemie, le bouscule, le 
décime. C’est la victoire, et c’est lui le victorieux. 

** Recompense: il est nommeé par le roi brigadier 
sur le champ de bataille.’’ (“‘ Les Grandes Figures 
Coloniales 6. Lally-Tollendal,’ par Pierre La 
Maziere.) 

The Irish inscription was no doubt inspired by 
such a French tribute. 

Yours, etc., 
SEAMus ONEILL, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


WILKES AND THE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
SIR, 

Being a member of The Honourable Artillery 
Company I was interested to read the reference to 
that body being called out to deal with the “‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty” disturbance of Lord Mayor’s Day 
1772. 

Major G. Goold Walker, D.S.0., M.C., F.S.A., 
F.R.HIST.S., in his history of the regiment states: 
“The notorious John Wilkes was another of the 
popular heroes of the day, due to his strenuous asser- 
tion of the people’s right to have debates in the 
House of Commons reported in the Press. Shortly 
after his election as an Alderman in 1770 he was 
appointed one of the Generals of the Artillery 
Company, but does not appear to have taken very 
much active interest in his military duties. His 
exclusion by the Court of Aldermen from the 
Mayoralty after a tie at the polls in 1772 led to a riot 
at Guildhall. The Artillery Company was sent for 
and remained on duty there all night, for which they 
received a vote of thanks from the Court of 
Aldermen.” 

Wilkes, being himself a member of the H.A.C., in 
a high rank, and presumably approving the public 
demonstration in his own favour, it would be interest- 
ing to know at whose instigation the Artillery 
Company found themselves on duty that night. 

Yours, etc., 
C. W. BLACKMORE, 
New Milton, Hants. 


(Correspondence continued on page 859) 
















The Russian 
Revolution 
In 


Today’s 


' Perspective 


LENIN addressing a Moscow meeting in 1917 


—today’s Leningrad—in the first hours 

of the victorious Communist uprising 
forty years ago, sank down exhausted upon a 
chair and, turning to a fellow-prisoner, said: 
“* Countess, we are witnessing the death of a 
great country.” 

The general’s view, quoted by Trotsky in his 
History of the Russian Revolution, was for many 
years shared by the world. It has since been 
thoroughly refuted by developments; and 
Russia’s astonishing transformation, within so 
short a span of time, into the second industrial 
power of the world is today widely regarded as 
the outstanding event of the century. Yet the 
British Government in 1919, in their first 
White Paper on Bolshevism in Russia, thus 


A TSARIST GENERAL, ARRESTED in Petrograd 
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summed up their finding: “‘. . . one is forced to 
the conclusion that the measures inaugurated 
by the Bolsheviks, and the means by which 
they are applied, can have but one end—the 
bankruptcy of Government and the country.” 

In exoneration of the then British Govern- 
ment, it should be pointed out that the U.S.S.R. 
in those days was, in fact, rapidly approaching 
powerlessness. Russia, in Lenin’s words, had 
been snatched from the rich for the benefit of 
the poor, but there was neither work nor food 
to offer them. The countryside was a shambles 
and industry had almost come to a standstill. 
The Theses of the Soviet Communist Party on 
the fortieth anniversary of the Revolution 
recall that steel output, for example, had drop- 
ped to an annual level of less than two days’ 
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Ve shall now proceed to construct 
th Socialist order,’ announced Lenin to 
the Congress of Soviets early on the 
morning of November 8th, 1917. 
He had prepared no blueprint from 
which to work, and forty years later 
the structure of the Soviet state is 
very different from that which its 


founder envisaged. 


By ERNEST BOCK 


current production. The rouble had collapsed; 
when the British White Paper was published, 
the Soviet Government was already issuing 
bank-notes at a rate more than 150 times higher 
than that of the circulation under the Tsars, 
nd “‘ the more we issue, the more we seem to 
need,” the Commissar of Finance complained. 
sefore long, the paradoxical situation had 
‘risen that the rouble, like the assignats of the 
‘rench Revolution, depreciated even more 
uickly than they could be printed. Not know- 
ig what to do with the flood of paper money 
iat poured over the villages, the peasants took 
) gambling; vodka became for them the new 
‘national wealth,” and almost all grain was 
listilled into it. The shadow of famine leng- 
hened over Russia. Marauding bands from 





the hungry towns, waging a “bread war” 
against the villages, increased the chaos in the 
countryside, which had disintegrated into 25 
million smallholdings, many of them incapable 
even of sustaining themselves. 

Today when the overriding pre-occupation 
of Communism is with economics, the lack of a 
genuinely Communist economic policy in the 
early months of the existence of the U.S.S.R. 
stands out in sharp relief. ‘‘ We shall now pro- 
ceed to construct the Socialist order,” Lenin 
told the Congress of Soviets in the small hours 
of the morning of November 8th, 1917; but, 
according to an English eye-witness, Mr. M. 
Philips Price, then Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent in Russia, he spoke with indecision, 
as if he felt that it was almost impossible to put 
forward a Socialist programme at that moment. 
The Congress had opened to the accompani- 
ment of gun fire from the river Neva: the 
cruiser Aurora was shelling the Winter Palace 
where for the last time the Kerensky cabinet 
sat; but, though the guns roared and thundered, 
the shells were all blanks. A noise of artillery 
was more important than a well-aimed blow, 
as Trotsky commented in his reminiscences. 
The famous Land Decree, authorizing the 
peasants to divide among themselves the estates 
of church and gentry, which was promulgated 
in the very first hours after the rising, differed 
little from the liberal land reforms common to 
Western Europe since 1789. The History of 
the Civil War in the U.S.S.R., edited by Stalin, 
admits that the decree only “ consummated 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution ” and con- 
temporary Communist opinion held that it had 
to be accepted to win over the peasantry, 
* although there is not a grain of Socialism in it.” 
Presenting it to the Congress of Soviets, Lenin 
declared: ‘‘ We must allow complete creative 
freedom to the masses—we must trust that the 
peasantry, when left to itself, will know better 
how to solve the question—it is now for the 
peasants themselves to build their own life.” 
Thus was legalized only the spontaneous seizure 
of land, already in progress long before the up- 
rising, no attempt being made to swing the 
peasants from capitalist to Socialist farming. 
The Soviet Commissar for Agriculture of the 
day described the Land Decree as a “ battle 
cry” rather than as a systematically devised 








ALEXANDER KERENSKY, as head of the Provisional Government, sitting at the Tsar’s desk in the Winter 
Palace, St. Petersburg, where his cabinet held its last session under shell-fire from the cruiser Aurora 


law, and the peasants, so encouraged, seized 
the property of the landlords “in a manner 
that was anything but orderly and painless.” 
Frequently, they even tore apart the landlords’ 
houses and divided the timber among them- 
selves. It was not until later that the Com- 
munists tried to reassert the power of the State 


over the claims of the peasants, to which the 
had temporarily yielded for tactical reasons 
Provisions for setting up experimental Stat 
farms, and a State Monopoly of the grain-trade 
were written into an amended “ Fundamenta 
Law of Land Socialization,” published early ir 
1918; but, notwithstanding the promise helc 
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ov. by its title, this law continued to uphold 
th: principle of individual farming. Socialism 
in the countryside was shelved for more than 
te: years; and during this period the restric- 
tioas introduced by the November Revolution 
upon the leasing of land, the hiring of labour 
and the accumulation of capital, were gradually 
relaxed. 

It would be vain, also, to search in con- 
temporary documents for an unambiguous pro- 
fession of public ownership in industry. At this 
time, the Soviet Communist Party contem- 
plated only a form of controlled or directed 
capitalism—to which any Western Labour 
Party would today subscribe—in preference to 
the wholesale expropriation and nationalization 
of industry. Yet this objective was not even 
included in the agenda of the historic session of 
the Congress of Soviets on Insurrection-Day, 
although it had its place in the first proclama- 
tion of the new régime, which announced that 
the Kerensky Government had been deposed; 
that all power had passed into the hands of the 
Soviets, and that “the causes for which the 
people were fighting—immediate democratic 
peace, abolition of landlord titles to the land, 
labour control of industry, and a Soviet form 
of government—are now all guaranteed.” 

A decree introducing workers’ control in all 
industrial and commercial enterprises, to be 
exercised by the shop stewards, was issued only 
three weeks later. The trade unions themselves 
were excluded from its operation, as they were 
still outspokenly hostile to the new system. 
The decree entitled shop stewards to supervise 
production and accounts, but forbade them to 
take possession of the enterprise, manage it 
hemselves without the proprietor, or even 
interfere with the proprietor’s right to give 

rders. They could read the correspondence, 
vut had no access to the letters that the owners 
narked “‘ Secret.” Like the Land Decree, 
Yorkers’ Control was conspicuous for the 
nuddle and conflicts that it reflected and 
aused. A Supreme Economic Council was 
1ext set up, to act as arbiter in the new relation- 
hip between workers and employers; but its 
uthority was at once challenged by both the 
hop stewards’ committees and the trade 
anions; moreover, not a few of its own members 
ried to pour the vast concept of the economic 
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dictatorship of the proletariat into the pint 
bottles of Workers’ Control that the law had 
meted out. The Chairman of the Economic 
Council confessed that, when its members first 
heard Lenin expound a plan to nationalize all 
banks and large-scale industries, they were 
“extremely embarrassed” and doubtful 
whether it could be fulfilled. 

Direct action, however, had long spread 
from the agricultural to the industrial sector; 
and, just as the peasants had seized the estates 
without waiting for the law, the factory shop- 
committees, likewise, needed no prompting 
from the legislature to drive out the indus- 
trialists and take possession of their plants. 
Other plants were confiscated by the local 
authorities as a punitive measure after the flight 
of their owners, or their refusal to comply with 
regulations. In this way, up to May 1918, some 
300 large industrial works had been expro- 
priated. Then the State suddenly decided to 
make this fumbling and confused transition to 
Socialism orderly and universal; and the 
nationalization of industry as a whole was 
decreed. Although intended as an expedient 
in the field of foreign affairs, to forestall the 
reparation claims of Imperial Germany, this 
measure led the Revolution from what writers 
have called its elemental stage to that of regi- 
mentation, in which the swift stream of dis- 
orderly forces was banked in, dammed up and 
made to generate the power for an ever- 
mightier State. Lenin said that the November 
insurrection had been easier than lifting a 
feather; but this bloodless Revolution was fol- 
lowed by a murderous civil war. When its 
smoke dissolved, and Russia’s second revoilu- 
tion—that of the Five Year Plans—began to 
unfold, it was possible, looking back, to discern 
in the abrupt nationalization during the 
summer of 1918 the watershed between the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, between 
laissez-faire and planning. 

To the historian of the November Revolu- 
tion, the nationalization decree marks the limit 
of his explorations. Thence he retraces his 
steps to the uprising itself, during which for a 
brief moment another new element was injected 
into the familiar pattern of Western revolu- 
tionary strife then being re-enacted on the 
Russian scene. 
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The Smolny Institute, the “* nerve centre of the insurrection, formerly a famous 
convent for daughters of the Russian nobility . - 


From the point of view of traditional 
revolution, the pretext for the insurrection on 
November 7th could not have been better 
chosen. As described by its General Staff 
in an order to the Petrograd garrison, the 
motive was the strangling of free speech—the 
closure by the Kerensky Government of the 
newspapers Soldat and Rabochi Put, then 
edited by Stalin. Yet the aim of the rising was 
already symptomatic of a novel type of poli- 
tical change: the taking over of power from a 
parliamentary régime by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, exercised by Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Councils—namely, the Soviets. 
The old Russian calendar, thirteen days behind 
ours, was still in force at the time; the ensuing 
events—the occupation by Communist forces 
of strategic points in the city, including the 
railways, the National Bank, the Telephone 
Exchange and Telegraph Office, the assault 
on the Winter Palace, the arrest of the Ministers 
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and Kerensky’s flight in a United States 
Embassy car—are therefore known in Com- 
munist terminology as the October Revolution. 
While it proceeded, in the Smolny Institute, the 
nerve centre of the insurrection, formerly a 
famous convent for daughters of the Russian 
nobility, the Congress of Soviets met, declared 
itself the supreme authority in the country, 
and delegated its power to a Government of 
fifteen members forming the Council, or 
Soviet, of People’s Commissars—a term used, 
instead of the hateful designation of Ministers, 
because, as Lenin approvingly said, it smelled 
of Revolution. He himself presided over the 
Council; Stalin was Chairman for Nationalities, 
and Trotsky, Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 
At first, nobody believed that the insurrection 
would succeed—Mr. Francis, the United States 
Ambassador, cabled his Government at the 
beginning of November that there would be no 
Communist revolt and that, if they dared to 














rise, it would be an opportune moment to give 
them a wholesome lesson. Now, in the second 
week of November, everybody agreed that the 
Communist Government could not last longer 
than three days. The American journalist John 
Reed tells in his book, Ten Days That Shook 
The World, how for thirty-six hours the new 
Government was cut off from the provinces 
and the outside world, since postmen and 
telegraphists declined to transmit their dis- 
patches. The operators at the Telephone 
Exchange refused to connect the Smolny, in 
spite of lavish promises of high wages. The 
Bolsheviks had their adherents mostly among 
the semi-skilled workers; the skilled trades 
followed more moderate parties. 

In the streets, people shook their fists at 
them; and soon the whole city broke out into a 
rash of handbills and posters, violently attack- 
ing the Soviet régime. The Government, mean- 
while, described itself as provisional in the 
Decree of November 8th, which set up the 
Council of People’s Commissars “to govern 
until the meeting of the Constituent Assembly.” 
Elections to this body took place on November 
28th; and the result was devastating for the 
Communists, who obtained only one seat in 
four. 

The Assembly was summoned for January 
18th and dissolved on the same day, after the 
Communists had proposed to hand over all 
power to the Soviets, and been defeated. 
Shortly afterwards, a sailor announced to the 
deputies that he had received orders to close 
the meeting because the guards were tired. 
Such was the Communist paraphrase of 
Cromwell’s “‘ You have been here too long...” 

Thus was the régime of the Soviets estab- 
lished in the U.S.S.R., threatening the concept 
of Parliamentarianism throughout the world. 
lhe potency of the slogan “ All power to the 
Soviets,” which gave rise to short-lived Soviet 
republics in parts of Germany and in Hungary, 
and to fierce conflicts elsewhere, is difficult to 

agine today when the challenge of Com- 

nism to the Western world lies not so much 
its political institutions as in its economic 
ranization and scientific advance. 

In the course of the forty years that have 

‘sed since the insurrection in Petrograd, the 
-ctre of Communism haunting the world has 





changed its traits. To us, who are contem- 
poraries of Russia’s race for industrial supre- 
macy, the economic revolution under Stalin 
has eclipsed the memory of the political revolu- 
tion under Lenin. Moreover, within Russia 
itself, the growth of the national economy to 
full stature has been accompanied by the 
atrophy of political ideas which were tainted 
with the hope that they would spark off 
revolution in the West, and make it share its 
wealth with the poor pioneer of Communism in 
the East. Stalin’s battle for Socialism in one 
country—and later in one region—required a 
far more cruel instrument of dictatorship than 
Lenin’s Soviets, which still knew discussion and 
argument. Soviet to us has become at best a 
geographical description; at worst, it is synony- 
mous with one-party tyranny and a rubber- 
stamp Parliament. This deformation of the 
political superstructure, as they call it in the 
U.S.S.R., is apparently being rejected within 
the country today; and there are indications, 
under Stalin’s successors, of a revival of the 
original concept of fusing the interests of 
production and administration through workers’ 
and peasants’ delegates. For the first time this 
year, the customary anniversary slogans of the 
Communist Party emphasize that the Soviets 
are “ the truly popular organs of power in our 
country.” 

Although the call for “ All power to the 
Soviets,” which started the Revolutionary up- 
heaval after the First World War, may leave us 
unmoved in 1957,. we are able to understand 
the attractions, particularly to a generation 
nearer to the nineteenth century than we are, 
of the combined glow of humanitarianism and 
Utopianism that illuminated the future for the 
revolutionaries of 1917. Lenin, as he went 
into hiding in the summer of 1917, prepared 
from his refuge in Finland not only for the 
moment when his party would govern the 
State, but also for a later day, when the State 
would wither away and men need no more rule. 

The very first decree passed by the Congress 
of Soviets abolished capital punishment. There 
followed in quick succession the introduction 
in the army of elected officers, and the abolition 
of ranks from corporal to general, of saluting, 
of orders—and of orderlies as well; in industry 
the 48-hour week and the 8-hour day; a com- 











The Women’s Battalion in St. Petersburg 


prehensive social insurance—“ the total cost 
to be borne by the employer”’; the right to self- 
determination of the peoples of Russia; the 
renunciation of secret diplomacy, and a call 
for universal peace. When in January 1918, 
Russia became a Union of Soviet republics, 
and the word “ provisional” was dropped 
from the designation of the Government, Lenin 
proclaimed that now, with all historical lumber 
removed from her path, the world’s first 
country to be ruled by the toiling masses would 
build a new type of State which would “ cleanse 
the earth of all exploitation, violence and 
slavery.” These ideas fell on fertile soil during 
the aftermath of the First World War. But 
even then another face already loomed from 
the Communist Janus-head. 

The Soviet Communist Party today has 
some 7} million members, and there are another 
18 million organized Communists in the coun- 
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tries allied with the U.S.S.R. They also 
command the loyalty of some eight million 
professed Communists in other parts of the 
world. In contrast, the Bolsheviks, as they 
then were called, had but 250,000 members on 
the eve of the insurrection; they were alone in 
the world and a minority not only in the 
country—as was shown up by the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly three weeks after 
they had seized power—but also in the Congress 
of Soviets itself. Hence the need for “‘ whole- 
sale terror,” as was bluntly stated in a secret 
session of the Petrograd Party organization 
preparing for the Revolution. 

The first “Committee of Enquiry,” as it 
was called, was set up while the battle for the 
Winter Palace was still in progress. It occupied 
a small room in the Smolny, where bread and 
sheepskin coats were scattered on the floor; 
its members had to use their knees as writing 
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November 7th, 1917: TROTSKY reviews a parade in the Red Square, Moscow, to demonstrate that 
“* the peace-loving forces of the Soviet” were determined to defend their gains 


The arrested were kept in the cellar; 


mass prison-camps all over Russia and of an 
The Tsarist political 
lice had disappeared with the fall of the old 


regime; in their stead came a new body, so 


ivisaged for the “‘ wealthy classes.” 


yn as a month after the insurrection, charged 
th enforcing “‘ without mercy ” Soviet dic- 
torship upon counter-revolutionaries. In 
e draft of an economic programme, sub- 
itted by Lenin to the embarrassed Supreme 
yuncil of National Economy, forced labour is 
And 
hen, after two and a half months of Com- 
unist rule over Russia—five days longer than 
at of the Paris Commune—the Congress of 
viets met again, Lenin told the delegates: 
You cannot expect that Socialism will be 


elivered on a platter . . . Not a single question 
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pertaining to the class struggle has ever been 
settled except by violence: when applied by 
the toiling and exploited masses, it is the kind 
of which we approve.” 

There was soon to come a time, however, 
when violence and terror were exclusively 
directed against the men of the Revolution 
themselves, as exemplified in the fate of 
Kamenev, Zinoviev and Trotsky, whom the 
Party had elected with nearly as many votes as 
Lenin to the leadership of the Central Com- 
mittee that conducted the November Revolu- 
tion. Antonov-Ovseenko, who was in charge of 
military operations, disappeared. After forty 
years, Molotov, the last survivor of that heroic 
band, was branded for alleged “ anti-party ” 
activities, expelled from the governing party 
body and banished to Outer Mongolia—thus 
the nemesis of revolutions caught up with 
him too. 
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Red guards at the door of Lenin and Trotsky’s headquarters in the Smolny Institute 


There was, and remains, also much that 
is significant in the episodic material of the 
Revolution. When Trotsky went to his Depart- 
ment, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, six 
hundred civil servants hurled their resignation 
into his face and left. The Government was 


unable to publish the secret treaties, as pro- 
mised, since they had been taken out of the safe 
and were not returned until some time later. 
Still worse was the refusal of the employees of 
the State Bank to open the vaults and let the 
Government have the 10 million roubles that 





it required for its first urgent operations. They 
wanted to’see a properly sealed order from the 
Treasury. When the Commissar for Finance 
returned with a detachment of soldiers and 
sailors, equipped with a band, and at their head 
no less a person than a former Tsarist Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel now commanding the front against 
Kerensky, the junior employees insisted on 
their withdrawal, fearing that they would loot 
the bank. On the next day, they too left. On 
the second day of their strike, the head cashier, 
who held the keys to the vault, was found; and 











after another day’s delay all the keys were 
collected and taken to Lenin in a special 
chamois bag which was emptied on his desk. 
But, as he needed money and not keys, the 
difficulties were still not surmounted. The 
State Bank today is perhaps the largest financial 
institution in the world. Its 5,000 branches are 
the counting houses for the entire economy of 
the U.S.S.R. Yet in its beginning as a Socialist 
bank, it suffered not only from the opposition 
of its old staff but also from the wild theories 
of the new times, and the strong current of 
Communist opinion in favour of abolishing 
money and credit altogether. 

The impressive edifice of Soviet science 
could be erected only after Lenin had won the 
battle against the advocates of the slogan that 
“the Revolution needs no chemist ”—said 
to have been the attitude taken by the French 
State Prosecutor who sent Lavoisier to the 
guillotine. On the other hand, the first Com- 
missar of Education, Lunacharsky, burst into 
tears over a report that Communists were 
shelling the Moscow Kremlin, and rushed out 
of a Government meeting, crying “I cannot 
bear the monstrous destruction of beauty and 
tradition.” 

In the Supreme Council of the National 
Economy, which was to guide Russia on her 
way from capitalism to Socialism, work was 
hampered not only by the uncertainty of the 
voyage into the unknown but also by its intel- 
lectual members, who unsystematically regaled 
it with flashes of genius, expressed in decisions 
of immense import, made by each according 
to his own lights and on his own initiative. 
Yet, on balance, worse birthpangs were caused 


by the lack of experienced officials and adminis- 
trators, of whom there is today such a surfeit. A 
young man who in those days went to the 
Smolny, to offer his services, was immediately 
appointed Director of the State Bank merely 
on the strength of having for a while read 
Finance at London University. 

A month before the November events, a 
Party Committee was set up to prepare a 
programme. But it never met, and so it came 
about that the Party had no agreed and up-to- 
date policy when it found itself in powcr. It 
had to grope its way forward. The Congress, 
at which the provisional Communist Govern- 
ment became permanent, ended with the strains 
of the Internationale, and with Lenin’s words 
sounding in the delegates’ ears that Socialism 
could never be reached without the aid of the 
workers of the world, nor at all attained in one 
country alone. The Theses that the Com- 
munist Party published upon the fortieth 
anniversary argue in the opposite sense. They 
refer to the Soviet Union as the first industrial 
power in Europe, and the second in the world. 
They emphasize her aim to catch up with and 
overtake the most advanced countries in per- 
head output of the population. As to the red 
torch that they were to show the world, there 
seems to be some symbolism in the difficulties 
encountered on November 7th, 1917, when a 
red light was to be the signal for the first shot 
of the Revolution. No red lantern was at 
hand. The Revolutionaries lost time in hunting 
for it. They eventually found one, only to 
discover that it could not be tied to a pole 
in such a way that it was visible in all 
directions. 
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England arrived in London at the begin- 

ning of May 1862 and was accommodated 
in Claridge’s Hotel. It consisted of about 
thirty-five persons of samurai rank, from the 
three feudal lords designated Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary for the occasion, down to cooks, 
doctors, barbers and interpreters. 

The object of the delegation was to secure 
from the European Powers that had signed the 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce of 1858 an 
agreement to postpone the opening of the two 
ports of Hydgo and Niigata to foreign trade, 
and of the two cities of Edo and Osaka to foreign 
residence. The Treaty had stipulated that these 
“‘ two ports and two cities ” should be opened 
at the latest by January 1863—but it was not 
long before the Shogun’s government decided 
that this clause had been altogether too sanguine. 
The Treaty had been concluded only five years 
after Commodore Perry had arrived to break a 
virtual isolation from the outside world that 
had lasted over two hundred and fifty years— 
at atime, in short, when it was scarcely likely 
that the Japanese attitude to foreigners would 
be uniformly friendly. There was still, indeed, 
a strong current of feeling in support of the 
precept j01, or Expel the Barbarians. Men of 
the j01 persuasion were convinced that inter- 
course with foreigners could bring to Japan 
only economic and moral disaster. Foreign 
trade would result in Japan’s real wealth being 
drained out of the country, while only useless 
and frivolous luxuries were brought in; con- 
tact with western learning and religion would 
inevitably bring about a serious degeneration 
of the traditional Japanese “ spirit ” and values. 
That the Shogun’s government should have 
had any truck at all with foreigners seemed to 
them to be a manifestation of deplorable and 
traitorous weakness, and led them instead to 
rally round the Emperor in Kyoto, who for the 
previous couple of centuries had been kept in 
august though impotent seclusion. 

Since the signing of the Treaty, moreover, 
and since Legations of the various Powers had 
been established in the feudal capital of Edo, 
the manifestations of anti-foreign feeling had 
been increasing. Several foreigners had been 
murdered, and in July 1861 the British Lega- 
tion itself, temporarily quartered in a Buddhist 
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The First 
Japanese 
Mission 
to England 


In 1862 a Fapanese official mission 
visited England, nine years after the 
re-opening of their country to the 
world. Their strange attire and 
** inscrutable reticence’ surprised 
the mid-Victorian public. 


By CARMEN BLACKER 


temple on the outskirts of Edo, had been 
attacked by a band of samurai from the notori- 
ously anti-foreign fief of Mito. 

The opening of still more ports to foreign 
trade, and of Edo and the great commercial city 
of Osaka to foreign residence, was likely to 
embarrass still further the position of the 
Shogun’s government. Postponement of the 
opening, on the other hand, could be shown to 
be in the interests both of the clamorous /é/ 
party and of the foreigners. To the jo: men it 
could be explained as an essential preliminary) 
step towards the eventual expulsion of th 
foreigners. To the foreigners themselves i 
could be proposed as a measure taken purely i: 
the interests of their ultimate safety an 
prosperity. Delay, it could be reasonab! 
stressed, would give the anti-foreign feelin 
time to simmer down. 

In the summer of 1861 therefore th 
Shogun’s Government announced its intentio 
of sending an Embassy to Europe to negotiat 
for the postponement of the opening of th 
“* two ports and the two cities.” 
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The Mission: left to right, MATSUDAIRA IWAMI-NO-KAMI, TAKENOUCHI SHIMOTSUKE-NO-KAMI, 
KYGOGOKU NOTO-NO-KAMI and a member of their suite, photographed in Paris 


Of the three feudal lords chosen to lead the 
delegation to Europe, the chief was Takenouchi 
Shim6tsuke-no-kami, a kindly, imperturbably 
aristocratic personage of fifty-six. The second 
Ambassador, Matsudaira Iwami-no-kami, was 
a younger man, able and fluent, but a great 
tickler for the strict preservation of traditional 
japanese customs abroad. In the matter of 
lress, in particular, he sternly insisted that the 
party must make no compromise with western 

1anners. They must appear everywhere in the 
Nroper attire of Japanese samurai—voluminous 
vided skirt, short surcoat, straw sandals and 
vo swords. One of the party whom he dis- 
»vered at Hong-Kong to be wearing western 
noes he threatened to send home. The third 
\mbassador, Kyégoku Noto-no-kami, had the 
itle of Chief Censor to the party. 

The most interesting members, however, 
vere those of the lowest rank—the “ inter- 
oreters” and “ translators.” These were all 
ow-ranking samurai who had had the enterprise 
ind initiative to learn some Dutch, and in some 
cases a fair amount of medicine, physics and 


chemistry—the only kind of “ foreign learning ” 
then available in Japan. Of English none knew 
more than a few words, and their Dutch, 
though in some cases fairly fluent, tended to be 
full of obsolete expressions of some two 
centuries back. Fukuzawa Yukichi, for example, 
one of the “ translators,” who was later to 
become the most prominent educator and inter- 
preter of western ideas in Japan, could read 
Dutch with comparative ease, but his only 
facilities for learning English had been a Dutch- 
English dictionary and a few visits to ship- 
wrecked Japanese sailors who had been picked 
up in British boats. 

These translators were the only members of 
the party who had been abroad before—on the 
mission to America in 1860—but their low 
rank automatically precluded them from giving 
useful advice to their less travelled superiors, 
or at any rate precluded the advice from being 
taken. The three Ambassadors, indeed, had 
very little idea of what to expect at the “ several 
Courts where they were accredited ” in Europe. 

The British Minister, Mr. Rutherford 
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FUKUZAWA YUKICHI; one of the “‘ translators,” who was later to become the “* most pro:ninent educator 
and interpreter of western ideas in Japan...” 


Alcock, had arranged for the party to travel west 
as far as Suez in the frigate H.M.S. Odin, under 
the command of Commodore Lord John Hay, 
and had particularly requested that the Ambas- 
sadors should conform with the requirements of 
a battleship so far as to reduce as much as was 
tolerably consonant with their dignity the 
.numbers of their retinue and the quantities of 
their baggage. Here was a difficulty indeed. 
No samurai of rank, much less a feudal lord, 
ever left his house, even if only for a journey 
of a couple of miles, without a train of retainers 
carrying trunks full of changes of clothing and 
other remotely necessary articles. For a journey 
to unknown lands on the other side of the globe, 
therefore, it was thought only proper that the 
Ambassadors should be equipped not only as 
feudal lords of their rank would be equipped 
on the half-yearly journey from their fief to 
Edo, but also with all the other articles essential 
to a dignified Japanese mode of living which 
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were obviously unobtainable in the west 
Hence, despite Mr. Alcock’s repeated requests. 
and despite warnings from those who had been 
on the mission to America in 1860, of the in- 
convenience of being overladen with unneces- 
sary impedimenta, the party’s baggage assumed 
mountainous proportions. 

Hundreds of cases of polished rice, for 
example, were deemed essential. So wer< 
dozens of large metal lanterns for lighting cor- 
ridors, various other kinds of hand lanterns anc 
candles, an immense supply of soy-bean sauce 
writing brushes, paper, sticks of Indian ink 
fifty crockery teapots, and for each member o 
the suite a set of five teacups. After much dis- 
cussion it was decided to leave behind the sedar 
chairs in which persons of rank usually travel 
led, and the suits of armour and spears usual] 
carried by the retinue. No less than 500 larg: 
bottles of bean paste were also taken on boar: 
—though these began to stink so horribly a 

















n as the ship reached the tropics that they 
had to be thrown overboard. Footgear was 
ther problem. To wear western shoes the 
ibassadors considered to be a disgraceful 
lation of the traditional customs of Japan— 
ich meant that enough straw sandals would 
e to be taken to enable the lower ranking 
mbers of the suite, for whom it could 
ircely be expected that carriages would be 
ariably provided, to walk any distance that 
ght be required of them. No less than 1,000 


<tra pairs of straw sandals were therefore 


cluded in the party’s baggage. When it was 
alized, however, that the advanced transport 


facilities in all the countries they would be 
visiting would render such footwear entirely 
useless, all were left behind at Marseilles and 
eventually thrown away. 

Lord John Hay had made liberal and con- 
siderate arrangements for the party’s comfort 
during the voyage, fitting out sets of cabins 
with the usual Japanese straw mats on the floor, 
sliding screens with Japanese patterns on the 
wallpaper, and two or three bathrooms to each 
set of cabins, equipped with a moveable heating 
apparatus “on the Italian plan of a double 
tube and central heater.” 

Despite these amenities, the traditional 





Four members of the Mission’s suite, photographed in Holland 
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From the Illustrated London News,"’ May 24th, | 86 


The Fapanese ambassadors at the International Exhibition in the Crystal Palace: their ‘‘ insouciant 


air of quiet languor . . 


Japanese mode of living was too far removed 
from Victorian convention to allow the voyage 
to be entirely harmonious. The Japanese com- 
plained of the constant carping of the ship’s 
officers that their usual habits were contrary to 
the rules of the ship. They also objected to the 
drinking water, which was yellow and made 
their rice look so unappetizing that many of 
them were forced to eat with shut eyes. The 
ship’s officers considered the Japanese to be 
uncouth and unmannerly—and indeed Lord 
John Hay, who had arrived in Japan “ full of 
notions that they were a peaceful, innocent and 
much ill-used people,” was able, on depositing 
the party at Suez, to write to the consul at 
Nagasaki that all these pleasing illusions had 
been entirely swept away. “I trust,” he 
declared, “‘ that any sins that I may have com- 
mitted may now be deemed to have been 
expiated, and that some other person may be 
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. was as remarkable as on other occasions ” 


put through the Purgatorial process when the 
Mission returns to Japan.” 

From Suez, the canal being as yet unfinished, 
the party took a train to Cairo and viewed the 
Pyramids before embarking on another ship 
for Marseilles. From Marseilles they travelled 
by train to Paris, where they were accom- 
modated in the spacious Hotel du Louvre. 

In Paris they were astonished to find that 
their whole party could be accommodated in 
one hotel, and that their various lanterns were 
rendered quite superfluous by the “ innumer- 
able gas lamps which lit up the rooms anc 
corridors so brightly that one scarcely knev 
when the sun had set.” French cuisine, how 
ever, appealed to only a minority of the party 
Others were not happy until one of thei 
number had the bright idea of demanding rav 
fish and seasoning it with the soy-bean sauc 
brought with them in their baggage. 











Che Ambassadors were received in audience 
b,; Napoleon I1I—when the general impression 
wes one of surprise at the lack of awe-inspiring 
pop associated with high-ranking persons in 
Jaran. All discussion of the question of post- 
poring the opening of the ports was itself post- 
poned until later in the tour, the French 
government preferring to wait to hear Earl 
Russell’s decision before committing itself. 

\t the beginning of May 1862 the delegation 
reached London, and took up its quarters on an 
entire floor of Claridge’s Hotel. The six weeks 
the members stayed in London were a whirl of 
activity. They attended the ball of the Civil 
Service Volunteers in Willis’s Rooms, and the 
Grand Ball given by the Duchess of North- 
umberland. They paid frequent visits to the 
International Exhibition. | They inspected 
Woolwich Arsenal and garrison, the Zoo, the 
Houses of Parliament, Buchanan’s Archery 
Warehouse, the Crystal Palace, King’s College 
Hospital, and the boiler factories of Messrs. 
John Penn and Son at Blackheath. They were 
taken to the Derby, down a Newcastle coalmine, 
and over Portsmouth dockyard. Nearly every- 
where they went they were treated to “ capital 
lunches ” and “‘ sumptuous collations ” in true 
English style. 

The first impression made by the Japanese 
on Victorian London seems to have been one 
of a combination of drabness and dignity. The 
‘dark blue or black woollen cloth ” in which 
the suite appeared to be for the most part 
dressed quite failed to live up to the general 
expectation of Oriental bejewelled splendour. 
lo be candid,” the J/lustrated London News 
te, “‘ their attire was of the kind generally 
icnominated ‘ seedy.’ The spectacle of half a 

en middle aged parties with half-shaven 

ds, dingy blouses, brown holland inexpres- 
es and paper boots did not exactly come up 
our notion of the magnificent. However, 

Ambassadors had two ‘ property’ swords 

ece, which went a great way.” But they 

‘med, the periodical conceded, to be “ very 
ave and sensible men.” The Times com- 
ented very favourably on “ the remarkable 
cility, gentleness and politeness of the whole 
tinue,” even going so far as to say that their 
1m and self-possessed bearing “at once 
spires respect wherever they go. They are 
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courteous to a degree and acknowledge the 
tokens of kindly interest shown them here on 
all hands with an easy politeness and grace all 
their own.” 

Everyone was impressed with the zeal and 
industry with which several members of the 
suite took copious notes of all they saw, “ in 
a graceful and fluent character resembling 
shorthand to the eye, written in perpendicular 
lines down each page,” and with the skill of 
the embassy’s artist. At the Zoo, for example, 
“‘ the native draughtsman busied himself with- 
out intermission during the visit in sketching 
with great rapidity and fidelity, beasts and birds 
which took his fancy.” 

Woolwich Arsenal seems to have had a par- 
ticular fascination for the party—perhaps 
understandably in view of the imminent peril 
from foreign attack which so many Japanese 
feared at the time. No visitors, it was remarked, 
had ever before displayed such earnest and 
untiring interest in diaphragm shells and in 
the casting and fitting of Armstrong guns. 
In the carriage department, “ the operations in 
particular of an endless saw, with a moveable 
platform by which saddle-trees were being 
fashioned and which is capable of moulding 
wood into the most fantastic forms, engaged 
their attention, and one of the suite was so 
pleased with its performances that he clapped 
his hands, the only demonstrative expression of 
feeling to which any of the party was seen to 
give way during the inspection, and in that he 
checked himself. They were also a good deal 
struck with the nice processes of morticing the 
felloes and moulding the spokes of carriage 
wheels by machinery.” 

The Crystal Palace, too, evidently “ excited 
their admiration to the highest pitch.” They 
were present in the concert room while the 
Prussian Coronation March was being per- 
formed, while “ their delight in the structure 
itself, as they saw it for the first time glistening 
in the sunlight, knew no bounds.” 

On other occasions, however, inscrutable 
reticence seemed to be the most noticeable 
characteristic in the Japanese. Even at the 
International Exhibition, where there was 
displayed an unexampled array of the glories 
of western civilization, “the same imsouciant 
air of quiet languor which seems habitual to 











The British Legation at Edo, housed in a Buddhist ene, 1862. 
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Edo was one of the two Japanese 


cities open to foreign residence 


them was as remarkable as on other occasions. 
Nothing appeared to excite their admiration, 
and very few things attracted even their notice. 
A glance to the right and left was about the 
utmost they vouchsafed to anything, except, 
perhaps, the roof of the building itself, at which 
they were constantly looking.” 

To the more enterprising and knowledgeable 
members of the suite—which meant the “ trans- 
lators ’’ such as Fukuzawa Yukichi and “ inter- 
preters ”’ such as Fukuchi Genichir6—it was 
not so much the wonders of science that were 
interesting, for of physics, medicine, astronomy 
and gunnery they had already managed to learn 
a certain amount from the Dutch. It was rather 
the fields of politics and economics and the 
small things of everyday life which the wes- 
terners considered too obvious to write down in 
books. ‘“ They probably thought us very 
stupid,” Fukuzawa recalled, “ to ask so many 
questions about ordinary everyday things which 
they understood perfectly, but for us it was 
these very ordinary everyday things which were 
the most difficult to understand.” Things lik 


Life Insurance Companies, for example, were 
very difficult, and, Fukuzawa recalled, “‘ I shall 
never forget the terrible trouble I had in under- 
standing how the postal system worked.” And 
as for the party system and the election law, 
“it was often five or ten days before it finally 
dawned on me what they meant.” 

Fukuzawa was one of the most indefatigable 
of the note-takers. “‘ Whenever I met anyone 
whom I thought to be of any consequence,” he 
wrote in his autobiography, “‘ I did my best to 
learn something from him. I would ask ques- 
tions and put down everything he said in a 
notebook. .. . If I visited a hospital, for instance, 
I would ask who paid the expenses and hov 
If I visited a bank, I would ask how the mone 
was paid in and out...” One of his note- 
books has been preserved. It is crammed with 
information in Japanese, English and Dutc’ 


on such varied subjects as the cost per mile of 


building a railway, the number of students | 
King’s College, London, and the correct 
process of hardening wood. 

Cultural activities did not, however, obscure 
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the main purpose of the Embassy. On! their 
ar ival in London the Ambassadors immediately 
sc.icited an audience with the Queen in order 
to present to her the Shogun’s letter. The 
Queen, however, was at the time “ residing in 
a distant part of her dominions ”—to wit 
Beimoral—in strict retirement following the 
death of the Prince Consort. She therefore 
rejuested Earl Russell to receive the Tycoon’s 
letter. The Ambassadors were anxious that the 
letter should be received by Earl Russell with 
suitable respect, and suggested that the cere- 
mony of reception should take place in the 
Queen’s palace. They were firmly informed, 
however, that such a proceeding was wholly 
inconsistent with the usages of this country and 
that the letter would be received in the Foreign 
Office. The Foreign Office as a building quite 
failed to impress the Japanese—it seemed to be 
ituated among houses occupied by merchants 
—but the interview with Earl Russell and the 
presentation of the Tycoon’s letter were very 
amiably concluded. The decision as to post- 
poning the opening of the ports Earl Russell 
decided must wait for the arrival of Mr. Alcock, 
then at Suez on his way home on leave after 
three years in Japan. 

On Mr. Alcock’s arrival at the beginning of 
June the matter was satisfactorily concluded. 
lhe London Protocol of June 6th agreed that 
the opening of the ports of Hyégo and Niigata 
to foreign trade, and of the cities of Edo and 
saka to foreign residence, should be post- 
poned for five years. But it required by way of 

/mpensation that various present grievances 
f the English merchants in Japan should be 
>medied, and that the Ambassadors were to 
‘commend to the Tycoon’s government the 
pening of the port of Tsushima to foreign 


trade and a reduction of custom house duties at 
Yokohama and Nagasaki. 

The visit was pronounced a decided success. 
Queen Victoria wrote to the Tycoon of the 
Ambassadors that “their language and con- 
duct during their stay in our dominions has 
been such as to merit our approbation.” The 
Times allowed that the visit of these “ singular 
beings, evidently removed from our stock by 
several hundred degrees of cousinhood,” 
adding ‘“‘ smile as we will, we feel there must 
be some mystery under their silk and straw,” 
had been a pleasant diversion from the inter- 
minable news of the American civil war and of 
visits to African interiors. 

The party left London for Holland on June 
12th in the Dutch man-of-war steamer Arturo, 
whose cabins and saloon had been fitted out 
with unusual splendour at the expense of the 
Dutch government. The party’s personal bag- 
gage, even now that it was relieved of the 
presents to Queen Victoria and the Emperor 
Napoleon, the rice and the straw sandals, 
was still said to weigh upwards of seventeen 
tons. 

On the Japanese side Fukuzawa for one had 
taken enough notes to form the basis of the 
book which was to have an unprecedented 
circulation in Japan and which was to establish 
his reputation as an authority on the west. 
Seiyé Fijd, or “ Conditions in the West,” was 
little more than a simple concise account of 
western schools, hospitals, insurance companies 
and other homely everyday institutions. But it 
vividly substantiated the shadowy vision of the 
west which till then most Japanese had con- 
jured up from little more than strange tales of 
red-haired creatures and from text-books of 
anatomy, astronomy and physics. 


FOR FURTHER READING 
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F ALL THE INSTITUTIONS in the City of 
(_) tendon Lloyd’s is one of the best 

known by name, if only in the phrase 
“Ar at Lloyd’s ”, which has passed into the 
language. Familiarity with the name, however, 
has not brought any corresponding knowledge 
and understanding of the institution, nor of 
its curious history, which can be traced back 
to a time before the City had become a great 
financial centre. 

It was natural that marine insurance should 
have been the earliest form of providing 
against future loss: the risks of transport by 
sea were both considerable and conspicuous; 
and a ship and its cargo formed a unit that 
could be measured and valued, the value being 
very high for the size of the unit. In the 
medieval Italian cradle of commerce, which 
gave Europe, among other commercial benefits, 
the bill of exchange, marine insurance was de- 
veloped to a stage at which it was recognizably 
on “‘ modern” lines: some of the phraseology 
of the standard Lloyd’s policy of to-day derives 
from the earliest days of Italian insurance and 
the opening phrase, used still within living 
memory, “ In the name of God, Amen ”’, is the 
Italian “‘ al nome di Dio amen ”’. 

The practice of insurance spread rapidly: in 
Bruges in the fourteenth century extensive 
marine insurance was conducted—there is even 
a doubtful tradition which places in that 
city a Chamber of Insurance before the first 
Italian insurance—and in England merchants 
were following foreign example by the end of 
the fifteenth century. Many years before fire 
insurance was introduced there was a sizeable 
business in London in marine policies, and 
under Elizabeth I a Chamber of Assurances was 
set up, in the Royal Exchange, which in its 
hundred years or so of effective life did a great 
deal to establish a standard practice in the 
business and a standardized form of contract 
which has survived with but little change to the 
present day. Policies were issued by individuals, 
taking their risks singly or in groups, and 
tending naturally to congregate together, as 
have businessmen of similar interests through- 
out history, to exchange news and opinions and 
to be accessible in a recognized centre to those 
who sought their services. These early under- 
writers acquired relatively early the name of 
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Lloyd’s by which they were to become known 
in later centuries all over the world. 

There are many references in the seven- 
teenth century to public auctions of ships takin 
place in the various coffee houses which wer 
so notable a feature of the business as well a 
social life of the time. At first Lloyd’s was r 
more than one such house, the first print 
record of which is found in 1688, five yea 
before the establishment of the Bank 
England: in that year an advertisement in the 
London Gazette referred to a burglary of some 
valuables and promised that “ Whoever giv 
notice of them at Mr. Edward Loyd’s Coffe 
House in Tower-street . . . shall have a Guin 
Reward.” ‘‘ Loyd” was clearly established 
business before that time, and doubtle 
already fostering the use of his house by the 
marine underwriters. 
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The Coffee Room at Lloyd’s; a coloured caricature of 


1798 
sHT: The tri-weekly newspaper of 1696 


There is little enough in the record about 
loyd himself. It can be inferred that he was a 
od business man, for he appears to have set 
imself out to keep and develop the goodwill 
his specialized customers. But when he 
1oved to larger premises in 1691, immortality 
1 the scale which in fact awaited him was quite 
itside his ken. In 1696, encouraged doubtless 
y the expiration of the Licensing Act of 1695, 
> increased the popularity of his house by 
1unching a tri-weekly newspaper, Lloyd’s 
News, in which, among a diversity of foreign 
nd domestic news, there was a good deal of 
hipping intelligence. The paper, which it is 
empting to regard as the fore-runner of Lloyd’s 


List, had a life of only a few months; in the 


rotestant Mercury of February 24-26th, 1697 
i¢ following appeared : “‘ Whereas in Lloyds 
‘ews, of the 23rd instant, it was inserted, That 
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Numb. 20, 


LLOYDs NEWS. 


London, Ofober 15. 1696. 


Ghent, Oflcber 17. The French Troops under the Marefckal Villeroy have 
plundered all the Churches mear Bruges, carried away the Bells, broke al the 
Windows, and cut down all the Hedges and Trees im the open Countrey; and 
the Damage they have done to the Churches as alfo to the Cloiflers im the Abby 
of Ouden argh, i computed at 10000 Gilders. Om Sunday and Monday laft 
y Reziments of Horfe came into Garrifon here. The Eletlor of Bavaria 
bath refufed to grant Pafports to divers Slips bound to th Conntrey with 
Wine and other French Commoditics. 

Amflerdam, Oilober 19. Letters of tke 11th inflant from Arch- Angel 
Advife, That 7 Englifh Ships arrived there, who upon Notice that Jeverai 
French Men of War were Cruifing about Shotland, changed their Courfe and 
fteered between Shotland and the Orchades. Letters of the oth inflam from 
St. Malve advife, That the main reafen of the hafly return of Monfieur Ke- 
mault with bus Squadron from the Wejfl-Indies was becaufe be bad loft about 
half lis Men ty a Sicknefs which raged among them, ond mejl of the rel were 
fick ; fo that af be had tarried longer ie muft Lave left bu Siups behind bim 
for want of Men to bring them home ;. befides which Syuadron there are 3 
Men of War come to an Anchor in the Recd of Rechell, whuh are beisrved to 
be the Ships of Menfieur de Genes from the South Sea. 

Rome, Septemler 29. The Pope hath privately ordered Troops and Jirms te 
be fent to the Frontiers of the Ecclejsflick State, that he may be provided 
againft all that may happen ia cafe a Neatrality frould nor le acepied of er 
frnifoed in Vtaly. The Refident of S.rvoy had this Week another Audience of 
the Pope, who received him with all the marks of an extraordinary Affettion ; 
and declared himfelf extreamly pleafed with the Conduth of the Duke bu Ma- 

ler, who hid already obliged Italy with the dawnings of a cace. . 

Falmouth, Oilsber 10. On the 28rh paft put ante this Port the Duke of Bava- 
ria, 4 and for Ojtend, and Jasicd ogain this Morning for € ork. Teflerday Fla 
Majefties Skap Trident arrived here with x Coaflers under ber Comvey from F liv 
mouth ; as alfa Els Mayefties Ship Danwich in § days from Milford, where fre 
left the 10 fail of Ships that arrived there from Kerladces, with the Childs- 
Play their Convey. Laft Noght farled bence His Mayeftoes Ship Foy, with 3 
or 4 Couflers for Mounzs-Bay. The Groin Pacquet-Boat 1s jufl mow gormg te Jal 
for Coruans. 

Plimouth, Ollober 11. Teflerday the Mercury Advice-Boat failed hence to 
Cruife on the Freach Coujl, and the Intelligemce-Brigantine to the Weflward. 
On the gth arrived bere the Chéfler-Frigate with 1 Mafl-Ships for our 
Docks. : 

Cowes, Olcber 12. Vejlerday and this Morning fereral of the ioutward- 

dst whch Lay in th Koad fasled for Spithead to jem thew Comveys, 
besag ed ufed they will fast fuddenly. Tins Morning, came inte this Koad Hs 
M ye ties Sry Verdenna, Capt. Arden Commander, {rem Norway 5 whence be 








The Secend Royal Exchange, 1798; North front, showing on the second storey 
the exterior of Lloyd’s rooms 


the House of Lords Receiv’d a Petition from 
the Quakers, that they may be freed from all 
Offices, which being groundless and a mistake, 
he was desired to rectifie it in his next: but 
returned for Answer it was added by the Printer, 
and that he would Print no more at present ”’. 

It seems a small enough mistake to justify 
discontinuing the paper, but Parliament was 
not kindly disposed to any reports of its pro- 
ceedings appearing in print, and Lloyd may 
well have not felt disposed to run the risk of the 
printer taking it upon himself to interpolate 
some further, and perhaps more injurious, error 
in the paper. 

Lloyd himself died in 1713, but the coffee 
house, now under new management, continued 
to prosper; and it is significant that the name 
had already become so valuable an asset as to 
be worth continuing. 

Fire insurance had been developing apace 
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in these early days of Lloyd’s, and the whole 
scope of insurance was enlarging rapidly. But 
it was naturally the marine insurance business 
that mainly attracted the men who sought to 
launch the joint-stock insurance ventures, and 
the two great corporations, the Royal Exchange 
and the London, were given in their charters a 
monoply of corporate marine insurance. The 
alarm of the individual underwriters who con- 
gregated in Lloyd’s proved to be quite un- 
founded. The new companies started with the 
considerable disadvantages of insufficient capita! 
and a public disillusioned by the South Sea 
Bubble as to the virtues of joint stock organiza- 
tion; moreover, they were not confined t 
marine insurance, and in the event, perhar 

because they found difficulty in securing e: 

perienced marine underwriters, perhaps becaus¢ 
their finances made it hard for them to issu: 
the cut-price policies that the individual unde: 
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writers had feared, they probably at no time 
won over more than ten per cent of London’s 
marine insurance. Within ten years of their 
establishment it had become clear that the older 
underwriters had little to fear from their com- 
petition; and just as the Bank of England’s 
virtual monopoly of joint-stock banking gave 
the private bankers a century of free develop- 
ment, so the monopoly by the new companies 
of marine insurance made possible the growth 
of Lloyd’s. 
Since Lloyd’s death there had been a suc- 
cession of owners of the coffee house. In 1734 
the proprietor was Thomas Jemson, who was 
as solicitous as Lloyd had been for the comfort 
of his customers. It was his desire to answer 
the continual demands of the underwriters for 
prompt and reliable shipping intelligence that 
caused him in 1734 to publish Lloyd’s List, 
a paper concerning itself entirely with such news 
as the underwriters would need in their work. 
He died a few weeks before the first issue, and 
Richard Baker took over the coffee house, but 
it is to Jemson that the credit for Lloyd’s List— 
the most correct, authentic, and official docu- 
ment of the kind ”—is due. 
To ensure the exclusiveness and efficiency 
f his paper, Jemson had sought out reliable 
-orrespondents in all principal ports, and the 
arly and direct shipping news he received 
juickly made for Lloyd’s List a reputation that 

has never lost. Indeed, more than once, 
Baker, the new proprietor, was able to bring 
he Government the first news of naval engage- 
rents in the war with Spain, and in doing so 
\¢ inaugurated the friendly spirit of co-opera- 

yn that has existed between the Admiralty 
nd Lloyd’s to this day. 

But the institution had still hardly begun to 
ike shape. It was later in the century that the 
inderwriters first established themselves as a 
society, still in loose form, but paying an annual 
ubscription of two guineas each at the coffee 
rouse. And the idea of association, and with it 
the desire of the underwriters to work for their 
common good, is further evidenced by the 
appearance in the late 1760’s of what became 
known as Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, a 
description in abbreviated and tabulated form 
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f the history and known condition of about 
1,500 ships. The advantage to underwriters of 


having such information at their command is 
obvious. It was not until 1775-6, however, 
that a revised design of the book indicated the 
state of the hull by a capital letter (starting 
with A for perfection) and the state of the equip- 
ment by a numeral, and thus for the first time 
classified certain ships under the world-famous 
symbol of At. 

Until 1769 the management of the coffee 
house had not been criticized, but now there 
was a new proprictor, content to take his profit 
but otherwise to leave the running of the house 
to his head waiter. Such laxity could never be 
satisfactory, and at that time in particular it 
was disastrous. Speculation was again becoming 
a national fashion, and the normal risks of all 
underwriting seemed attractively exciting to the 
gambler, while the large profits apparently to 
be made from insurance, provided one was not 
uncomfortably scrupulous, appealed even to 
More serious investors. The two motives 
combining, it was not long before many insur- 
ance policies could be considered as little better 
than wagers. Policies were issued on the 
debatable points of whether or not a murderer 
would be hanged, on the disputed date of the 
dissolution of Parliament, or even on the 
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THOMAS TAYLER, Master of Lloyd’s Coffee House, 
1774-96; print by T. Fielding 
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chances of the recovery from illness of a 
prominent man. Very soon the responsible 
underwriters at Lloyd’s found themselves being 
confused with the gambling fraternity who also 
patronized the coffee house, and their business 
suffered accordingly. 

At other coffee houses in the City the same 
trouble was being faced and various remedies 
sought. At some of them private rooms were 
opened at subscription rates for the transaction 
of insurance business, and at others the masters 
provided “club” rooms for their regular 
patrons, to which no strangers were admitted; 
several of London’s famous clubs can trace 
their origins to this plan. At Lloyd’s, how- 
ever, the reputable members among _ its 
customers looked sufficiently askance at the 
disruption of their peace and business to seek 
a more lasting remedy. Their decision was 
drastic: they arranged with one of the waiters, 
Thomas Fielding, to leave Lloyd’s altogether, 
and to open a new coffee house. Accordingly, 
there appeared in the press on March 2oth, 
1769, a notice from Fielding, advising the public 
that “ his House in Pope’s Head Alley Lom- 
bard Street, is now genteely fitted up and will 
be opened for the reception of Gentlemen, 
Merchants etc. Tomorrow the 21st instant by 
the name of New Lloyd’s Coffee House, where 
he hopes to receive their favours which shall 
be gratefully acknowledged by Their most 
obliged humble servant... .” Shortly after- 
wards Fielding successfully sought from the 
Post Office the preferential treatment in the 
handling of mail from overseas correspondents 
which enabled him to transfer the publication 
of Lloyd’s List from the old coffee house to the 
new. 

The change was not made without a struggle, 
and a battle ensued between the two coffee 
houses—for a time there were even two Lloyd’s 
Lists—but Fielding had secure and _ loyal 
backing from his subscribers, and their reputa- 
tion had sufficiently survived the slur that it 
had suffered in the old house to enable them to 
face the future with confidence. By 1771 the 
new Lloyd’s Coffee House and Fielding’s 
edition of Lloyd’s List were established victors. 

The organization of the new Lloyd’s was 
another step forward. In the old coffee house, 
and with the old Lloyd’s List, the master had 
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controlled everything and taken all subscrir - 
tions for his personal profit; but Fielding, 
although he took annual subscriptions in the 
old way, can better be described as a manag¢r 
than as master. The frequenters of the new 
house were determined that they should n 
again be ousted from their premises by t! 
admission of irresponsible elements. 

But already those premises, moved into 
haste, were proving uncomfortably crampex 
the underwriters needed more room, and t 
this end, on December 13th, 1771, seventy 
nine merchants, underwriters and brokers pi 
their names to the following document: “ We 
the Underwritten do agree to pay our Sever: 
Subscriptions (approved at £100) into the Bank 
of England in the Names of a Committee to b: 
chosen by Ballot for the Building of a New 
Lloyd’s Coffee House.” 

These few words are perhaps the most im 
portant in the history of Lloyd’s, for with their 
signatures the seventy-nine subscribers ended 
the coffee house era. The subscriptions were 
paid in, a committee was formed to supervise 
negotiations, and the search for land or buildings 
started. It did not prove as simple a matter as 
had been hoped or expected: many proposition: 
were considered, and several tentative agree- 
ments were made, but for one reason or anothe: 
they all fell through. The harassed Committee 
may well have begun to doubt whether suitabl 
premises would ever be found; and in the event 
it was John Julius Angerstein, not himself a 
member of the Committee, who discovered and 
acquired the new premises. 

Angerstein is, of course, fit subject for more 
than incidental reference. Born in St. Peters- 
burg, apprenticed to a London merchant, and 
by now of fifteen years’ standing at Lloyd’s, 
he had already acquired with his contemporaries 
an extraordinarily high reputation: his opinion 
was valued, policies underwritten by him were 
becoming known by the nickname, “ Julians.’ 
He was to go on to become the “ father o! 
Lloyd’s,” and to gain other reputations—a: 
philanthropist, as patron and connoisseur oi 
the arts, whose collection of pictures became 
the nucleus of the National Gailery, the friend 
of Johnson and Garrick and Reynolds, the 
friend, too, and financial adviser of Pitt. 

But in this present context he appears merely 


























a; the man who found Lloyd’s what was to be 
tneir home for a century and a half. In Nov- 
ember, 1773, the Gresham Committee of the 
Mercers’ Company—who dealt among other 
riatters with the rents of the Royal Exchange— 
recorded in their Minutes: “ Mr. Angurstine 
from the gentlemen who attend New Lloyd’s 
Coffeehouse Attended to be informed if there 
was any large room to be let over the Exchange. 
‘The Committee ordered the Clerk with the 
Surveyor to let Mr. Angurstine view the two 
Rooms late in lease to the British Fishery.” 
Angerstein foresaw more clearly than his col- 
leagues the importance that the Society of 
Lloyd’s was to have in the future commercial 
life of his adopted country; Lloyd’s was to have 
offices compatible with the position that it must 
hold. 

The premises that he viewed above the 
Royal Exchange came closest to realizing his 
imbitious plans, and he undoubtedly took the 
first move in acquiring them, independently of 
the Committee. Reports of what followed, 
however, differ slightly in the telling. The most 
probable account is that he approved the rooms 
and persuaded the Gresham Committee to 
agree to grant a lease should the Committee of 
Lloyd’s confirm his actions. Weary of their 
labours the Committee of Lloyd’s accepted all 
hat Angerstein had done. Within a day an 
igreement for a lease was signed, and it is 
significant of Angerstein’s personal standing 
that, although he was still not to be a com- 
mittee member for another thirteen years, the 
igreement bore his signature; it has often been 
aid, indeed, that the Gresham Committee 
greed to grant a lease only on Angerstein’s 
yersonal guarantee for the rent. With the 
‘xception of a short 
period between the 
burning down of the 
ld Royal Exchange in 
1838 and the erection 
in 1844 of the building 
we know today it was 
in the Royal Exchange 
premises that the 
members of Lloyd’s 
continued to do their 
work until the opening 
n 1928 of their 





























































































magnificent new building in Leadenhall Street. 

Almost immediately the subscribers began 
to experience the obvious advantages of working 
as free agents within an organized body. Two 
of the most interesting of their innovations of 
this time were the opening of “‘ The Book ” in 
1774—a register of the loss and arrival of ships 
and the latest shipping news—and the pro- 
duction in 1779 of a standard form of printed 
policy. Angerstein himself continued to work 
for the advantage and prestige of Lloyd’s, and 
insisted always on a high standard of commercial 
integrity ; it was through his efforts that Parlia- 
ment passed an Act to prohibit the re-naming 
of ships, a custom which had in the past proved 
a most profitable fraud, when a ship which was 
well known to be in a dangerous condition was 
towed to a foreign port, there re-insured under 
a new name, and put on course for England 
again in the certainty that it would never reach 
its destination. 

The move to the Royal Exchange, which by 
coincidence took place in the same year as that 
which saw the establishment of the Stock Ex- 
change in Sweetings Alley, may indeed be 
taken as the culmination of the formative 
period of the development of Lloyd’s into the 
institution we know today. In the long years 
of growth of such a body it is difficult to select 
a particular date and say that it was then that 
the loose association became a coherent whole. 
But the new premises had their own cohesive 
effect. Lloyd’s was properly launched upon its 
long career, and marine insurance had taken 
the shape that was to be a pattern for the 
world. All that was to follow in the Lloyd’s 
history was in logical sequence. The early 
underwriters might have been astonished if 
they could have fore- 
seen the underwriting 
by Lloyd’s and all the 
marine insurance 
companics of the 
£91,500,000 policy for 
the ‘Norwegian  ship- 
ping which came over to 
the allies when Norway 
was invaded; but they 
had helped to lay the 
foundations that made 
it possible. 


JOHN JULIUS ANGERSTEIN, 
1735-1823, chairman of 
Lloyd’s, by Lawrence 
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LETTERS (continued) 


THE COUNTIES IN THE CIVIL WAR 
Sik, 
I was very interested to read Mr. Fairclough’s 
letter on the shortage of local histories of the Civil 
War and in his hope that some ef your readers might 
fil' the gap. About eighteen months ago I completed 
a tudy of the Civil War in Yorkshire, which I called 
“ At Push of Pike,’ and which dealt with the arms 
of the men on either side, the day-to-day problems of 
soldiers in the field, their attitude to the enemy, and 
the effect of the fighting on the countryside. So far 
I have been quite unable to find a publisher. The 
material was judged to be sound by Professor Dickens, 
Professor Woolrych and Dr. Purvis, but all took the 
view that you could not get a work of this sort 
published unless you were prepared to pay for it 
yourself. This Reckitt did in Charles I and Hull. 
Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL H. Pocock, 
Dringhouses, Yorks. 

SIR, 

Your correspondent Mr. A. B. R. Fairclough may 
be glad to know that for some years I have been 
working on Stuart Yorkshire and collecting material 
on the Civil War in the county. But it is a heavy task, 
for Yorkshire was not merely a battlefield but had 
virtually its own war; and it is a big place. I hope to 
produce a book on the subject eventually and am at 
present concerned with the administrative aspects of 
the period. 

Yours, etc., 
GorRDON C. F. FORSTER, 
University of Leeds. 
Str, 

Regarding Mr. Fairclough’s letter on the Counties 
in the Civil War, Yorkshire has not been entirely 
neglected. There is an old-fashioned, but sensible 
and factual, account of the war, in “ the Battles and 
Battle Fields of Yorkshire”? by William Grainge 
(1854) and a more recent account of the principal 
engagements in Edward Lamplough’s “ Yorkshire 
Battles ” (1891). 

Yours, etc., 
E. J. W. HILDYARD, F.S.A., 
Middleton Hall, Pickering, Yorks. 
SIR, ° 

I am sorry to see that Mr. Dore has misread my 
original letter. I do possess the “ omissions ”’ he 
mentions, and many others. I was only attempting 
to list recent works and the counties so far not 
covered. The news of further work on the subject is 
most welcome. 

Yours, etc., 
A. B. R. FAIRCLOUGH, 
Kew Gardens, Richmond. 


TINPLATE 
SIR, 

Since my article on Tinplate appeared in your 
ssue of September 1957, my attention has been 
irawn to the book recently published by Mr. W. E. 
Minchington under the title The British Tinplate 
ndustry (Oxford University Press, 1957). The 
uthor of that authoritative work has good reason to 
vonder why I made no use of it and why it is not 
rentioned in my list of sources. The reason is that 
wrote that article in 1956 and posted it to you in 
anuary, 1957; all before Mr. Minchington’s book 





appeared. Nor did I know—at this distance—that 
his book was in course of publication. May I say 
now that I welcome this thorough investigation of a 
subject to which my article is no more than an 
introduction ? No author living in Singapore can 
compete on this topic with a scholar resident in 
Swansea. The most I could attempt to do was to 
point out, from the Malayan angle, the importance 
and interest of a subject which others, better placed, 
might investigate more carefully. I do not doubt, 
therefore, that I have been misled on a number of 
points. Where I differ from Mr. Minchington, his 
fuller account will certainly be the more accurate. 
Those at all interested in this subject as a result of 
my article should turn to his book for later and better 
information. They will find there in addition to 
correction on minor points, a detailed account of the 
way in which the industry was transformed by the 
strip-mill process and later concentrated in the three 
great works of Ebbw Vale, Trostre and Velindre. 
I would like to congratulate Mr. Minchington, 
through your columns, on tackling a theme to which 
insufficient attention has so far been paid. 
Yours, etc., 
C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON, 
University of Malaya. 


PRE-EUROPEAN AFRICA 
SIR, 

I am directed by the Executive to convey to you, 
and through you to Mr. Basil Davidson, its pleasure 
for the copy of History Today (October issue) sent 
to the Union. 

I am asked to note that the thought-provoking 
article on Pre-European Africa by Basil Davidson, 
alongside others of its like, must help a great deal in 
the process of re-discovery now having its grip on 
the people of Africa. 

Yours, etc., 
ALAO AKA BASHORUN, 
Secretary General, 
West African Students’ Union, 
London, W.9. 


SOAP 
SIR, 

May I take sharp issue with Jean Patton of 
Indiana who complains that your publication con- 
tains little more than footnotes to historical events, 
most of which he (or she) finds no interest in ? 
Presumably, your magazine attracts chiefly those 
with some historical background; for others, the 
footnotes you publish should stimulate the student 
to acquire the background. No other magazine 
performs a better task in this field than yours and it 
is to be hoped no change in policy will be made. 

Soap is, indeed, an interesting subject. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, published by the University 
of Chicago, prints several thousand words under 
** Soap,” describing its use and manufacture from 
the time of Pliny and with a useful bibliography. 

As Neil McElroy, the leading soap-boiler of the 
United States, if not the world, has just taken office 
as Secretary of Defence of the United States, 
perhaps the subject of soap may become increasingly 
fascinating. 

Yours, etc., 
HOMER JOSEPH DODGE, 
National Press Club, Washington, D.C. 
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Pattern for paper development 


The Reed Paper Group includes 19 separate major com- 
panies concerned with every aspect of making paper 
and paper products. By what methods can so diverse a 
Group ensure that these products are always the best 
and most suitable for you, the customer? 


Certainly one of the most vital methods is the 
enlightened use of economic and market research —a 
factor which is of ever-increasing importance both in 
individual companies’ marketing projects and in broad 
Group planning. The Reed formula for achieving this 
is both flexible and practical — it depends upon the 
informal, personal contacts which link together the 
Group and all the companies. 

Thus, because of their long practical experience, the 
individual companies freely take the initiative in put- 
ting forward ideas for product developments and 
market investigations in their particular product fields. 
One of the most important roles of the Group 
Economic Research Department is to ‘get together’ 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources ofthe Group ” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) 
MILLS LTD. THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. 
LTD. * E.R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 
HOLOPLAST LTD. 


REED PAPER SALES LTD. 
* CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of ** Kleenex ™ 


THE REED PAPER GROUP - HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON. W.!. 
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THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
* CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 
REED FLONG LTD. 


with the companies and provide the specialist advicc 
and service needed — it is essentially a first-rate cent: 
intelligence unit ready to go into action on behalf 
any Reed company. 

Parallel with this, the Group conducts /ong-te1 
economic research — into sources and supplies of ra 
materials and new or existing products and market 
This research is something new and progressive withi 
the paper industry and is designed to benefit a// Grou 
members. 


The underlying principle is this — each Reed com 
pany, while having access to Group resources, retain 
its individuality and independence, and understand 
the character and aims of the Group so well that it cai 
think and act for itself. This is why your every meetin 
witha Reed manager, salesman, technician or marketin 
expert can be so particularly satisfying and profitab! 
It is why your every dealing with a Reed company ca 
give you the best and right materials for your needs 


* EMPIRE PAPER 
THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. 
CONTAINERS LTD. 
PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD.. 


, * Kotex and“ Delsey” products 
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“The English-Speaking Peoples” 


By Professor Pieter Geyl 
The distinguished Dutch historian reviews Sir Winston Churchill’s latest work of history 


>"1HE FOUR VOLUMES, OF WHICH THIS! is the 

| third, were largely completed when war 
4. broke out in September 1939; but although 
Mr. Churchill, as he then was, had been out of 
oftice for a considerable period, this does not 
mean that the politics of the day did not claim 
his attention and his energy. It is amazing that 
he found the leisure to write this long story of 
the past—more, that he could write with such 
unflagging zest. 

But, in fact, it was the man of action who 
wrote, and while evoking before his imagination 
the men and the events constituting the history, 
as he conceived it, of his race, he was not for- 
getting the present. It was the man of action, 
the politician, to whom the House of Commons 
and Whitehall were the centre of life, the patriot, 
to whom the struggle for survival of his nation 
among the nations, and for survival not only, 
but for self-assertion and greatness, was the 
dominating interest. It was the man obsessed 
with the crisis of his own time, with the feeling 
that it was being mishandled if not ignored, and 
seeking not so much distraction as comfort in the 
spectacle of these earlier struggles. Then, too, 
defeat and ruin had often seemed to be impend- 
ing as a result of blindness and sloth; yet they 
had always been averted by re-awakening deter- 
mination and courage, some great Englishman 
or doughty American succeeding in getting 
listened to and giving the indispensable lead. 

The paradox disappears. The book does 
truly belong to the great Churchill saga. Its 
history is no escape; it is participation. The man 
of action is not relaxing; on the contrary, he is 
at it, with all his convictions at full tension, 
aided by all his powers of eloquence and wit 
and sarcasm and pathos. 

The paradox disappears, but the amazement 
remains. For this may have been a tract for the 
times; yet it is history in the true sense of the 
word as well. No doubt the vision is subjective 
and one-sided—one is at times inclined to say 
scrappy; I shall come back to that. But what 
Churchill sees, he sees with unsurpassed clarity, 
be sees it dramatically and vividly, and he has a 
rare capacity for conveying his impression of it 
t» the reader. He is a master of narrative. 

The style is in itself a delight. It is rapid, 
pithy, pungent. There is eloquence, but it is 
never turgid. There are phrases, high-sounding, 
tut never hollow. Episodes or incidents are 
told in brief sentences, hammering in one point 


1 The Age of Revolution 322 pp. (Cassell 30s.). 
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after another; the pictures are done in bold 
strokes, yet often unexpectedly subtle. No 
blurred effects, the expositions, too, always 
succinct and clear. An effect of urgency is at 
times created, of impending drama. Sometimes 
it is lightened by human and general reflections, 
indicated in flashing interjections rather than 
worked out. The story always dominates. 

There are countless passages in this book 
which would stand out in any anthology of 
historians as story-tellers. Take the one about 
that “‘ expert lieutenant ” at the siege of Toulon, 
whose achievement drew the attention of 
Robespierre and the Committee in Paris: “‘ they 
thought they would like to know more about 
this competent and apparently well disposed 
lieutenant. His name was Napoleon Bonaparte; 
and, after all, he had taken Toulon.” Or the 
other one where Napoleon, twenty years later, 
is shown as “ sovereign of Elba.” Sparkling 
with wit, and at the same time, how true to life ! 
He had an army, he had a navy. He told the 
people of Elba that he would henceforth give 
himself up to the task of ensuring their hap- 
piness. “ For their civic dignitaries he invented 
an impressive uniform. At Porto Ferrajo, his 
capital, he furnished a palace in the grand manner. 
He played cards with his mother and cheated 
according to his recognized custom.” But all 
the time “‘ he was keeping a watch on events in 
France and Italy;” and so, in another paragraph 
of swift-moving, clipped sentences we come to 
“the drama of the Hundred Days.” 

It is, at first sight, surprising to find Napoleon 
sketched so intimately, if always rapidly, in a 
History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Yet 
how natural that Winston Churchill could not 
resist the temptation of this greatest warrior- 
statesman of them all! And the book abounds 
with similar portraits. William III and Marl- 
borough, Chatham and George III, Washington, 
Hamilton, Wellington—I mention a few which 
I found particularly striking. The personality 
in history, that is what he is after, the personality 
rising, if only for a moment, above the never- 
ceasing stream of conflict and effort, directing, 
diverting, accelerating, or retarding it: the 
political leader, the military or naval commander, 
the adventurer, the rogue. 

The personality, in other words, expressing 
itself in action, the action itself, in its most 
concrete and immediate aspects, is what the 
reader will here find pictured. Debates and 
scenes in the House of Commons, incidents of 
political excitement or rebellion, and above all 
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battles, on land and on the seas, feats of reckless 
erterprise or of endurance, they all stand out 
vividly. The technique of war, tactics, strategy, 
equipment, Churchill will dwell on lovingly. 
He never mentions a fight as a mere move in the 
large power-game; he will describe it, place it 
in its topographical surroundings, point out the 
problems presented to the leader and his 
originality or daring in overcoming them. 

I am discussing the story-teller and his 
method. But already from what I have said an 
idea emerges of the general view of history that 
animates this work, of the writer’s philosophy 
of life. The History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples is the history of their politics, and 
especially of their wars; of their politics, more- 
over, primarily in so far as they influence their 
capacity for waging war. War is the central 
theme. 

Marlborough, continuing the work of that 
other great man, William III, that indefatigable 
opponent of “ abject isolationism,” “‘ raised the 
British nation to a height in the world it had 
never before attained.”” The phrase about 
* abject isolationism ”’ was written in 1937 (so a 
footnote tells us), and the bitter feelings en- 
gendered by the present are here directly 
reflected in the text. “‘ A height in the world ” 
cannot be attained by shirking the responsibilities 
of power. “‘In the name of peace, economy, 
and isolation,” William’s critics only “ prepared 
the ground for a far more terrible renewal of 
the war.” 

In the next generation, Walpole based his 
policy on the avoidance of conflict abroad, and 
even at home “on the avoidance of any con- 
troversy which might stir the country as a 
whole.” And the result ? “ The country was 
bored. It rejected a squalid, peaceful prosperity. 
Commercial wealth advanced rapidly. Trade 
figures swelled. Still the nation was dissatisfied. 

. . All that was keen and adventurous in the 
English character writhed under this sordid, 
leepy Government...” The War of Jenkins’s 
sar (the master of style has great play with that 
“symbol of agitation’’?) and the War of the 
\ustrian Succession only showed up that 
Government in its incapacity to wage war as it 
should be waged. The one man who had it in 
him to do better, Pitt, was kept out of a position 
of real power by the King. 

But in the next war, the Seven Years’ War, 
“the First World War ” as Churchill terms it, 
he was to have his chance. ‘“‘ Now, as at all 
times, his policy was a projection on to a vast 
screen of his own aggressive, dominating 
personality.”—‘‘ So the great years opened, 
years for Pitt and his country of almost in- 
toxicating glory.” Pitt, “ the first great figure of 
British Imperialism.” 

Some readers have been shocked by the 
fascination that war, and national greatness in 
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the sense of expansion and power, so obviously 
exert over Churchill’s mind, and they cannot 
accept the resulting picture of history. Thet his 
is a highly individual production must of course 
be admitted. It is very much the past seen 
through the prism of a temperament. But what 
a temperament ! Nor need we fall back on the 
last line of defence and say that, after all, the 
book is worth reading for what it reveals about 
that absorbingly interesting great man, Winston 
Churchill. It is worth reading because a man of 
his outlook and his experience has high-lighted 
certain features of the past in a way that should 
stimulate the historical imagination of every 
one of us. 

In the resulting picture, as I hinted before, 
we shall not find the whole of life. Vital parts 
have at most been sketchily indicated. But, 
although to render life in its fulness is the worthiest 
ambition of the historian, we may well doubt 
whether any man can succeed in that indeed 
superhuman task. On the other hand, while we 
need not, or must not, surrender our judgment 
to masterful and masterly one-sidedness, should 
we not gratefully accept the contribution it 
has to offer ? 

After all, war, and, more generally, self- 
assertion, striving after expansion and power, 
are ineradicable traits in human nature and 
permanent factors in history. We are often 
admonished nowadays to pass them by, with 
virtuously averted faces, as relics of Larbarism, 
or to mention them only with smug moral 
reprobation. But that is to fall into another one- 
sidedness, which will do even less justice to 
history. 

Churchill the historian is the sar-e Churchill 
who led England in the hour of her deadly 
danger, and who enabled her to save—not her- 
self only. I find it impossible to forget this 
when I am sometimes inclined to shake my head 
over passages all too blatantly bellicose or too 
narrowly national. 

In fact, of course, it would be utterly unfair 
to dispose of Churchill, either of the historian or 
of the statesman, as nothing but a lover of war 
and conflict, as nothing but an imperialist or a 
seeker after power and glory. He describes (as 
we saw) Chatham as the first great figure of 
British Imperialism. But, with all his admiration 
for the man’s dynamic leadership, he is careful 
to make a distinction. Chatham, he says, “* was 
not the first English statesman to think in terms 
of a world policy and to broaden on to a world 
scale the political conceptions of William III.” 
To Churchill, the ultimate triumph of the 
English-speaking peoples should be the triumph 
of world order and of liberty. It is this idea 
which enabled him to play his great part in 1940. 
It permeates his history. Yet, although his 
devotion to it is quite genuine, one often has 
the feeling thet the other, more primitive and 
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3s reasoned, passion is the dominating motive in 
s political thinking. In this History the Liberty 
otive seems to be taken for granted a little too much. 
Take his account of the great struggle with 
volutionary and imperial France. In how much 
>-eater detail does he treat the military campaigns 
,ad the naval expeditions than the conflict between 
stems of government ! The conflict, as countless 
rench historians have put it, between French 
‘mocracy and English oligarchy. The English 
terpretation is: between French dictatorship and 
nglish freedom, between a scheme for the violent 
duction of all Europe under one rule and the con- 
sption of a European community. Churchill has a 
»lendid page in which he evokes England’s proud 
and lonely stand and sketches the temper of this 
‘*“ contumacious land, which marred and derided the 
unity of Europe and challenged the French peace.” 
He admits that there was an oligarchy in England, 
and that grave domestic conflicts were brewing. 
“But for the time being patriotism healed all, or 
nearly all.’ Was it only patriotism ? 

The book is prefaced by “‘ Acknowledgments,” 
in which nine scholars are thanked for the assistance 
they have lent. Nevertheless, it is Winston Churchill’s 
book from the first page to the last, marked by his 
unique personality throughout. 

Even after the labours of the nine, criticisms could 
be made on a good many points. To me, the idoliza- 
tion of Marlborough seems to overlook facts which 
are to be found in the published correspondence and 
from which an impression arises of ambiguity, caused 
by an anxiety to stand well with various opposing 
groups or persons; this especially in the matter of the 
war aims, where Churchill represents Marlborough 
as *‘ having faithfully laboured for peace.” It is 
somewhat disconcerting to find that the [Xth Book 
containing the chapters devoted to the French 
Revolution and to the American Constitution is 
entitled Napoleon. Generally speaking, the composi- 
tion is not the strong point of the book. 

In the parts dealing with the War of Spanish 
Succession Sir Winston is very contemptuous about 
the Dutch. This was his attitude already in the 
Life of Marlborough (1933-38). In 1945 a Dutch 
scholar, Dr. A. J. Veenendael, published a study on 
the Anglo-Dutch condominiun in the Southern 
Netherlands, in which he took issue with Churchill 
on several important points. But books written in 
Dutch do not penetrate to English historical scholars. 
It is didicult to blame Mr. Churchill, but there is no 
sizn that anyone of his nine advisers has drawn his 
attention to Dr. Veenendael’s cogent arguments. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“OCEANA” AND THE JAKES 


HE HARINGTON FAMILY. By Ian Grimble, 255 pp. 

(Cape. 28s.) 

** Just before the cold dawn of history which 
catters the enchanted night of legend...” Some 
readers of Mr. Grimble’s opening words may 
yvonder whether this is meant as parody; and early 
1edievalists will be shaken when they discover that 
his cosmic event happened in the reign of Richard I. 
ut happily the book is not Merrie-England ghost-of- 
\ir-Marmaduke family history. On the other hand, 

is not of the Habakkuk school for which rent-rolls, 





accounts, and leases are the chief material; nor is it 
a Namier product, derived from the History of 
Parliament’s dossiers on the political racket. Speci- 
mens of each of these—on Northamptonshire 
families and on the Pelhams—have appeared recently; 
and as it happens the Haringtons were cited, by 
Trevor-Roper and Neale, in such contexts. But 
Mr. Grimble bases his story of their rise and fall 
mainly on their relations with the court and with the 
cultured élite, and on such indicaticn of their ideas 
and ways of life as can be extracted from their patchy 
surviving writings. His occasional glimpses of 
finance and politics suggest that more on these 
aspects is available; but probably the ideal gentry 
family, with expenses, borough-mongering, and soul- 
displaying verses all in the muniment-room, has yet 
to be found. Of its kind Mr. Grimble’s book scores 
high marks. 

It is really the history of two, or perhaps three 
families. The various Haringtons, with their in- 
furiating habit of being called John, have never been 
properly sorted out before; and Mr. Grimble 
inflicts heavy punishment on such sources as the 
College of Heralds and the “concentration of 
errors about the Harington family ” which appeared 
—we had better not say where. Despite his researches, 
the Somerset branch still has a gap in its pedigree in 
the sixteenth century, about which the Heralds issued 
flatly contradictory pronouncements and which may 
separate it completely from its forebears of the cold 
dawn. The chapter on “ the Phoenix of Kelston ” 
is an excellent example of the interwoven land- 
grabbing, antiquarianism, and snobbery of rival 
gentry. ‘“‘ Alexander’s son came obscurely from 
Stepney and did not know who his grandfather was. 
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Sixty distinguished American _his- 
torians contribute essays on the 
person or period which most interest 
them. Edited by E. Schenk Miers. 

Illustrated 30s. 
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The author of Richard the Third 
follows this success with a colourful 
biography of Richard Neville—Earl 
of Warwick. Illustrated 30s. 
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But the name of Harington and his conscious p: ie 
in it was enough.” If genes and not just sentim nt 
and possessions had to be demonstrably inheritec in 
the male line before portraits of ancestors w re 
hung up, there would be a lot of them on the mar! :t. 

Even if the gap is bridged the two houses of 
Harington whose careers under Elizabeth and ie 
early Stuarts occupy most of the book were o ly 
tenth cousins in 1603, and the Rutland branch » 1s 
almost as closely related to the royal family. | at 
such remote connections were recognized at the ti: 
Much of the interest of the story comes from 
skilful alternation of the Somerset and Rut): 
fortunes. It*was Somerset that produced un 
Elizabeth the court poet, godson of the Queen, w 
despite her favours was imprisoned for debt at | 
death. (Climbing and spite among _ intellecti 
could be as nasty when centred on a court as when 
later centuries it was attached to a salon or a liter 
magazine.) The Rutland family, which look 
momentarily like rising to the heights of royal favour 
under James, was hit by a series of deaths and the 
extravagance of an heiress. Marriages as usual pro- 
vided the only solution. In 1642 both families were 
back at the county gentry level; and both fought 
against the court where they had once aspired. “A 
family closely related to kings for many centuries 
was more likely to regard the sovereign as primus 
inter pares...” 

The most celebrated Harington avoided on 
principle any part in the struggle. But the author 
of Oceana, younger son of a younger son, gets no 
special prominence, and the links between his 
theories and his family’s history are not exploited 
as much as one might expect. Professor Tawney’s 
essay on him does not seem to be mentioned. His 
republicanism, if nothing more, was notorious at the 
time, and in 1660 the Haringtons, hardly dis- 
tinguished from each other, were beyond the pale 
Mortgages, sales, and demolitions gradually followed. 
We leave them “ slipping into the estimable ranks of 
the professional classes.” Estimable, but not, it is 
usually assumed, suited to family histories. 

D. H. PENNINGTON 
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THE BYZANTINE ESTABLISHMENT 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT IN BYZANTIUM, from 
Justinian I to the last Palaeologus. Translated 
with an introduction and notes by Ernest Barker, 
239 pp. (Clarendon Press: Oxford Universit) 
Press. 30s.) 

In his From Alexander to Constantine, published 
last year, Sir Ernest Barker collected a number of 
passages and documents to illustrate the develop 
ment of social and political ideas between 336 B.< 
and A.D. 337. He has now taken up the pen which 
he thought finally to have laid down in order to con 
tinue the story into the age of Byzantium. That hi 
second volume, though covering a greater span cf 
years, should be shorter than the first is not surpris 
ing. Byzantine political thought was neither fertil! 
nor original; and the reasons for this are we 
explained in two introductory chapters. Th 
classical inheritance was for the Byzantines a 
*“‘ oppressive weight,” in language no less than i 
thought. Learning was almost confined to the cou! 
and the church. Political discussion was neglecte 
as superfluous; and there was no continuous tradi 
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ton of scholarly inquiry such as that fostered in the 
n edieval universities of the west. In fact, Byzantine 
social and political theorists were mainly content to 
ji: terpret the cardinal principle that the Christian 
o:koumene was in the charge of an Emperor and a 
Patriarch whose rule should (in the words of Con- 
s antine Porphyrogenitus) “ represent the harmony 
aid motion of the universe as it comes from its 
Creator.” ; 

Much of this book, therefore, consists of state- 
ments on the degree of interdependence necessary 
between Church and State. It was possible to argue, 
as did John of Damascus and Theodore of Studion 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, that the Emperor 
ruled only over men’s bodies, or, as did Theodore 
Balsamon in the twelfth century, that the Emperor 
was the guardian of his subjects’ souls as well. 
Emperors might lay down laws on the proper func- 
tions of patriarchs and bishops; bishops might 
instruct their Emperors on the nature of true king- 
ship. But the concept of the universal Christian 
imperium was itself axiomatic and beyond question 
or speculation. 

The greatest figures in the history of Byzantine 
thought were Photius, Michael Psellus, and George 
Gemistus Plethon, and all three are well represented 
in this book—the last perhaps a little too fully. 
Photius and Psellus (for all his dabblings in Platon- 
ism) were eloquent upholders of the Establishment; 
but Gemistus Plethon was in many senses an out- 
sider. He lived not in the folis but at Mistra, the last 
stronghold of Hellenism in Greece in the fifteenth 
century; and his social and political theories, though 
extremely interesting, are not wholly typical of the 
thought of Byzantium. They rather point the moral 
that Sir Ernest makes, that “ the more Byzantium 
failed in the political sphere, the more it flourished 
in the sphere of culture.’”” The evident collapse of 
the imperial idea in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries left the way open for some unorthodox 
thinkers (of whom Plethon is the most striking) to 
devise a modified or a new philosophy to heal the 
sickness of their world. The Zealot revolution in 
fourteenth-century Thessalonica (well reported in 
these pages) was a similarly unorthodox (and unique) 
attempt to change the social structure of Byzantium 
at the eleventh hour. But it is no wonder that the 
last work of Plethon, in which Christianity, the 
Church, and the whole Establishment were dismissed 
in favour of a Platonic dream, should have been 
burnt by a Patriarch who still believed in miracles, 
even though the Turks had already entered the 
“ God-guarded ” city. Possibly the last entries in 
the previous volume might be taken as more repre- 
sentative of the theoretical basis of the Byzantine 
polity, if indeed that basis was laid, as Sir Ernest 
argues, by Constantine himself. Again there are 
other documents which, like the famous patriarchal 
letter to Prince Vasili of Russia (which is included), 
might serve to illustrate the enduring belief in the 
“* God-given ” power of the basileus to maintain the 
world and the faith even in the latter and the darkest 
days—e.g., the “‘ Silention ” of Theodore I Laskaris; 
some words from the great successor to Theophylact 
as Archbishop of Bulgaria, Demetrius Chomatenos; 
or the didactic letter of John Apokaukos to the 
Emperor proclaimed at Thessalonica in 1225, which 
might also find its place in Sir Ernest’s useful list of 
Byzantine treatises on kingship. 

‘This is a most valuable book, however, not the 
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Kurds, Turks and 
Arabs 


Politics, Travel and Research in North-Eastern 
Iraq 1919-1925 


Cc. J. EDMONDS 


The main threads running through this book are 
the diplomatic and military history of the 

Mosul dispute between Great Britain and Turkey 
from 1918 to 1925. The book also includes 

new information on the country itself and the 

life of the people. I/lustrated 42s. net 


Barbary Legend 


War, Trade and Piracy in North Africa 
1415-1830 


SIR GODFREY FISHER 


Significant developments in the western 
Mediterranean are described from contemporary 
sources, with special reference to Turkish 
influence at this period. 50s. net 


The Viceroyalty 
of Lord Irwin 


1926-1931 


A study of political and constitutional developments, 
which makes clear the nature and dimensions 

of the British Indian problem in the years after 

the First World War, and the consequences 

of the efforts made to understand and help 

to solve it. 21s. net 


English Historians 
Selected Passages 


Compiled by BERTRAM NEWMAN 
With a Foreword by C. V. WepGwoop 


This collection illustrates the progress of English 
historical writing since the sixteenth century 

from More and Holinshed to Sir Winston Churchill 
and G. M. Trevelyan. 18s. net 
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taining full details of all the records is available 
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least because it makes available in translation 
many of the texts fundamental to the understanc 
of Byzantium, for the benefit of readers who | 
perhaps little Latin and less Greek. 
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D. M. NICOL. 
POLYHISTORIA 
VOLTAIRE IN LOVE. By Nancy Mitford, 288 


(Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 

Miss Mitford ought to have a muse of her o1 
Polyhistoria, perhaps, child of Cupid and Clio, 
patroness more of stories than of history. For 
describe Voltaire in Love (or, indeed, the Mad. 
Fompadour that preceded it) as history would be like 
calling The Rape of the Lock an epic. It is the superb 
quintessence of gossip, and a remarkable tour de 
force. 

Voltaire and his blue-stocking mistress, Emili 
du Chatelet, live again in these pages. They fall in 
love, they bicker, they write plays and translate 
scientific treatises; they flee the court in disgrace 
and hurry back in hope; they quarrel, argue, discuss, 
deceive each other, forgive each other and lie with 
equal fluency to each other and to the world. But 
what when the story is over—when Emilie has died, 
child-bearing, and Voltaire has spoken his bitter 
epilogue to her other lover, said goodbye to her 
complaisant husband, and gone off to settle down 
with the niece with whom, for four years, he had 
been betraying her ? When the tragi-comedy is 
ended, and the last cynical giggle has died away in 
the little theatre at Cirey, a question lingers in the 
air. Was this really all there wa; to Voltaire and his 
Emilie, or has Miss Mitford not forgotten something ? 
While faithfully chronicling Voltaire’s literary out- 
put, has she presented it as anything more than a 
source of quarrel and scandal ? Somewhere in the 
gossip, the litigant, the lover, she seems to have lost 
the great man. 

What a pity it is that, though she respects her as a 
** superior person,” Miss Mitford cannot really like 
Emilie. Perhaps nobody could be expected to like 
Voltaire. But surely his mistress, with her science 
and her lovers, her gambling and her inadequate 
housekeeping, had something endearing about her ? 
Voltaire did her justice: “‘ she understands Newton; 
she despises superstition . . . in short she makes me 
happy.” Miss Mitford, on the other hand, betrays 
her dislike in tell-tale phrases: ‘‘ She retired, self- 
importantly, to her apartment.”’ Alas, poor Emilie. . . 

But why cavil at such a splendid entertainment ? 
Admirably at home in her period and her milieu, 
Miss Mitford can hit off a parasite as well in the 
eighteenth as the twentieth century and strike sparks 
out of the dullest of the characters she refers to so 
vividly—if sometimes to confusion-point—by their 
nicknames. Perhaps her style, aiming at liveliness, 
is sometimes a little breathless in its lapses from 
tense to tense, its colloquialisms and—dare I say it— 
its occasional vulgarities: can Frederick the Great 
really have “‘ flapped up” the ChAtelets’ lawsuit 
But this is all part of the gusto with which Mis 
Mitford writes. Voltaire may be impossible, Emili 
only just less so, and Frederick—the most importan 
third in their recurring triangle—a something els< 
thereby, but out of this seemingly unpromising 
material she has woven a book that should be adore 
by all women—and some men. 
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POPULAR PREHISTORY 


IE TESTIMONY OF THE SPADE. By Geoffrey Bibby, 
435 pp. — a ‘ - - °.8 e 
n some circles the word “ popularizer”’ sti \ , 
‘ars a distinctly pejorative moun and scholars hen it S a question 
genuine attainments who address themselves to 
ie — — reader are often classed with a 
ie authors of newspaper series about the alleged f l 
Secrets of Forgotten Peoples.”’ But the stream of oO qua ity, 
popular works on historical and _pre-historical 
subjects increases steadily from year to year; and, 
although now and then they are slipshod productions, bed ° 
vidently run up in a public library, at their best the answer 1S in 
1ey perform an important service by helping to 
iffuse a knowledge and a love of the past, which 
lay ultimately prepare the ground for more ' P 
specialized and scientific studies. The Testimony of i K & WH ITE 
1¢ Spade is a good example of popular historical 
writing. The author, Mr. Geoffrey Bibby, an 
Englishman by birth, is at the moment attached to 
the staff of a Danish museum and has had practical 
experience of field-work both in Europe and in the 
Middle East. His book is an ambitious attempt to 
sketch the whole course of European pre-history 
from the decline and disappearance of Neanderthal 
Man to the Iron and Bronze Ages. Judged by ; . 
trictly scientific standards his survey may seem in- Blended with skill . 
omplete—the cultures associated with Altamira and care in the special 
and Lascaux are disposed of in some forty pages; “Black & White” way, 
but he has a rare gift of condensing his facts into this fine Scotch is superior 
an impressive panorama, occasionally employing his : Saas ail fla 
imagination, yet always making it perfectly clear | !% Quality and Havour. A 
where imagination begins and information ends. Call for ‘‘ Black & White Li, APPOINTMEN, 
— imaginative pictures as he draws—the mam- if you wish to enjoy Scotch “ 
moth-hunters following their lumbering quarry ; . : 
through an arctic blizzard: life in an ancient Danish at the peak of perfection. 
village built upon a pestiferous kitchen midden— 
have the merit of being extremely vivid without 
being crudely over-coloured. 

Just as interesting, from the general reader’s 
point of view, is his portrait-gallery of archaeologists 
—Thomsen, “ Father of European Prehistory,” a 
prosperous Danish businessman: Boucher de Perthes, 
a French customs official: Pengelly, a Cornish work- 
ing man, formerly cabin boy and ship’s cook: 
Christy, a London financier: Rust, the Hamburg 
artisan who, while he was making his most important 
discoveries, lived on an unemployment allowance of 
fourteen shillings a week: Messikommer, a Swiss 
arm-labourer: and that Falstaffian monarch, King 
Frederick VII of Denmark, who superintended 
excavations from an armchair, attended by attractive 
court ladies and fortified by cases of champagne... . 
The Testimony of the Spade is well-illustrated, with 
thirty-two half-tone plates and numerous black-and- 
white cuts in the text. A selected bibliography 
printed at the end of the volume will enable the 


reader, whose curiosity has been aroused, to carry ‘ b A ’ 
his study of the subject a stage further. 
PQ. 


AX SCOTCH WHISKY 


LLOYD’S OF LONDON. By D. E. W. Gibb, 387 pp. 

(Macmillan. 25s.) 

The early years of Lloyd’s, — a 
in this issue, take up a mere eighth of this new book, 
but are of course treated in much more detail than is The Secret tre lhe Blending 
possible in an article, and for any reader whose 
interest may be whetted by the article, Lloyd’s of 
London comes as a timely elaboration and continua- 
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—or his butler? 
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by 
BARON DE VEAUCE 


is the story, 
based on original 
documents, of 
one of the 
world’s most in- 
triguing effigies. 
“An illuminating 
contribution ” to 
a great con- 
troversy. 





93 x 6}. 240 pp. 
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tion. Mr. Gibb is a member of Lloyd’s of i ag 
standing, and he tells us that he has had, in his w  t- 
ing, the great help of several Chairmen and C: n- 
mittees of Lloyd’s. But his work remains an unoff. ‘al 
history, and that is certainly not its least vir 

Mr. Gibb has quite obviously been able to writ: as 
he wished: he has been discursive where the na: a- 
tive so requires, he has moved a little to and ‘ro 
chronologically, in a manner to irk, perhaps, ie 
more solemnly studious reader; but he has mad: of 
his history a most readable and likeable book. 

Lloyd’s, as our article left them, were mov ng 
into their new.building, and were in process of 
acquiring a community spirit. That process was : ot 
to be fully completed for a long time yet, «.d 
especially slow in developing was an appreciat on 
that the honest majority must bear some corpor ite 
responsibility for those who were not so hon 
But this corporate conscience did develop, in tire, 
and through the nineteenth century, there was quite 
remarkable, if intermittent, progress. There wa: a 
decade or so of sad decline around 1830, a period 
described by Mr. Gibb as the doldrums, during 
which the corporation’s enemies foresaw the im- 
minent dissolution of Lloyd’s, and there were few 
members with the heart to contradict them; and in- 
evitably there were setbacks, moral and, like the fire 
that made them homeless in 1838, physical. But 
despite the fierce competition of the companies that 
had been formed after 1824, Lloyd’s prospered. 
New types of business were undertaken—fire 
insurance, beginning quite early but coming into 
prominence only in the latter half of the century, 
burglary from 1887 (and here Lloyd’s were truly 
pioneering, for there had previously been no burglary 
insurance in this country), “all risks’ very soon 
afterwards, introduced by the same Cuthbert Heath 
who had written the first burglary cover, and who 
was one of the great men in the Lloyd’s story, motor 
insurance in 1904, ‘aviation as early as I9ITI, air-raid 
cover in the first world war—Lloyd’s has throughout 
kept pace with the developing community it serves. 

That community, it is important to remember, is 
not a merely national one. The marine insurance, 
upon which Lloyd’s was built, naturally tended early 
to bring in overseas business; and not the least 
interest of Mr. Gibb’s story is the way in which 
insurance at Lloyd’s became an invisible export of 
substantial importance. The problem of foreign 
legislation, which has loomed large in the past thirty 
years, has a chapter to itself; the difficulties of 
currency and exchange are hardly less formidable. 
But when the rate quoted at Lloyd’s is competitiy 
business will come there, and in the exercise of 
expertise built up over two centuries the Lloyd’s rate 
usually is competitive. 

Lloyd’s is “* the only place in the world in whi 
individual underwriting is practised on a great scale 
and this “‘ Study in Individualism ” describes how 
is organized, how member and syndicate and Cor 
mittee interact in the Society. It describes, too, 
admiration, the great men, from Angerstein on, w 
have made the Society what it is. It is a packed ani 
detailed story, lighted by occasional asides (a fo 
note on Walpole and the King talking in dog Lati 
“In his book on Walpole Mr. Plumb says this is 
myth. What a pity.””) and informed with affe - 
tionate understanding: not omitting the compar - 
tively small warts, but putting them in fair pe - 
spective. NICHOLAS LANE. 
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RUSSIA AND WEIMAR GERMANY 


U {HOLY ALLIANCE. By Gerald Freund. Introduction 
by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, 283 pp. (Chatto & 
Windus. 25s.) 

The relations between Weimar Germany and 
Soviet Russia in the decade after the October Revolu- 
ton are of absorbing interest, historically and poli- 
tcally. The Revolution and the Armistice initiated 
a new era of power politics, as Europe and America 
kiow to their cost. The study of the close inter- 
connection between the foreign policies of the two 
wounded nations—the one defeated and dishonoured 
aid the other defeated and revolutionary—up to the 
signature of the Treaty of Berlin in 1926 has a special 
poignancy at this moment of inter-continental 
ballistics, technical and ideological. Mr. Freund 
describes how the two pariahs, expelled from the 
ciub for different reasons, formed their liaison de 
convenance. 

The book is a detailed and highly documented 
study, especially on the German side, and its defects 
arise from these qualities. Mr. Freund seems to 
suffer from an understandable but sometimes obses- 
sional anti-German feeling, and a certain lack of 
imaginative grasp of the personalities and ideas that 
went to shape events. The result is that he casts 
little new light on the Soviet side of the matter, 
while his presentation of the German side is some- 
times distorted. His picture of Rathenau is not con- 
vincing. In his description of the crucial event, the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Rapallo, he seems to 
attach excessive importance to the intrigues of 
Maltzan and to condemn Rathenau, first for not 
seeing the advantages of the Russian connection, 
and then for giving way and signing the Treaty 
under pressure. But surely this interpretation does 
less than justice to Rathenau—or to the stupidity of 
the Western political leaders. Almost all Germans 
thought the Treaty of Versailles unjust, and no 
Foreign Minister could have stood out against the 
Rapallo Treaty, which created a foothold from which 
to resist the “‘ Diktat,” without support from the 
West. As almost the only practising good European, 
Rathenau preferred a settlement within a European 
framework, but Lloyd George had refused even to 
see him, and he was in a minority of one in his 
delegation. It is difficult to see what else he could 
have done. He was the embodiment of the Weimar 
Constitution — the decent German aspirations 
betrayed from within and without. 

Mr. Freund is on firmer ground in his account 
of the military application of the treaty. The fabulous 
story of the German-Russian air-force nursery at 
Lipetsk, and of the great conspiracy that brought 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe to birth, is well told, and the 
treatment of Soviet-German Mutual Aid is the most 
wriginal and significant part of the book. There is a 
pecial piquancy in the picture of stiff-necked 
Xeichswehr officers attending Red Army manoeuvres 
lisguised as a fraternal delegation of German 
Sommunist workers. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet side of the conspiracy 
s treated superficially, and little light is thrown on 
hat formative stage of a Communist foreign policy. 
Mr. Freund’s thesis is that Russo-German relations 
ire subject to sudden reversals, and this will not be 
lisputed. It could indeed become topical again with 
s little warning as in 1922 or 1939. His book is 
rimarily of interest to the specialist: the general 
eader will find too many trees. Grorce GRETTON. 





Studies in Civil-Military Relations 


Soldiers and 
Governments 


edited by MICHAEL HOWARD 


This book, discusses a question of 
considerable interest and importance— 
the relationships between military staffs 
and civil governments in recent history. 


Michael Howard: Introduction. 
Robert Blake: Great Britain. Guy 
Chapman: France. F. L. Carsten: 
Germany. G. H. N. Seton-Watson: 


Russia. F. C. Jones: Japan. A. R. M. 
Carr: Spain. R. A. Humphreys: Latin 
America. D. W. Brogan: The United 


States. 
21s. 
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Revolutionary 
Boat-Car ! 


This novel craft is a vehicle of an amphibious 
nature, travelling alike on shore or in the 
water... For land running a change-speed 
gear is provided and a reverse operated by 

a pedal; the propeller clutch is operated by a 
separate lever. The steering wheel controls 
both the road wheels and the rudder... 


As reported in the June 13th, 1907, edition 

of The Motor Boat, the boat-car certainly did 
appear to open up endless travel v.stas. 

The chief problem seemed to be to decide 
whether it was a marine vehicle or a terrestrial 
vesstl. Whichever it was, it didn’t survive 
long as a civilian vessel—but it certainly came 
into its own during the Second World War 

as a D.U.K.W. And in 1957, The Motor Boat 
and Yachting still brings you up-to-the-m.nute 
news of inventions and developments of all 
kinds—revolutionary and otherwise. 


Order The Motor Boat and Yachting regularly 
and make sure of the latest news —marine 
or amphibious. 


ORO OAT 
VONCEATING 


Every month, price 2 6 
From all newsagents and bookstalls 
Annual subscription £1.15.6 (including postage) 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED, BOWLING GREEN LANE, LONDON E.C.I 


Sixty Six Years of Specialized Publishing 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


BLACK, WHITE AND GREY 
PROPAGANDA. By Lindley Fraser, 218 pp. (H 

University Library, Oxford University | 

(7s. 6d.) 

Propaganda is a peculiarly difficult subjec 
write about, whether historically or analytic 
since it is in fact a persuasive craft exercised 
behalf of other concerns and purposes—religi 
political, commercial, educational and, in tim 
war, strategic. Mr. Fraser, who was Chief ( 
mentator in the B.B.C.’s German Service during 
war, devotes the central chapters of his book to 
problems and achievements of Allied propagznd 
both World Wars, and to the techniques of insist« 
and distortion used alike, but variously, by the } 
and Soviet systems. The author supplies an ope: 
historical survey, chapters that probe into the fi 
of education and advertising, and a final mo 
assessment of the limitations of the propagand 
powers—he must have a receptive, though 
necessarily a captive, audience, and he had be 
believe in the verity of his own assertions. For 


intelligent reader or listener, the art of discriminatin 
between black and white in truth, and betwee 
numerous shades of grey, is considerably advance 
by his study. Naturally, Mr. Fraser is weightiest i 


his examination of broadcasting—an emphasis t 
is no doubt justifiable since the propagandist pow 
of the press and of films have often been analy 
elsewhere. As an historical study of the means 
influencing people, this volume is the most comp 
and comprehensive that has yet appeared. 


SS, 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE FIRST JAPANESE MISSION TO ENGLAND, 
Carmen Blacker. See page 847. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION IN TODAY’S PERSPECT! 
by Ernest Bock. See page 839. 


THUCYDIDES, by P. A. Brunt. Translations | 
Jowett, Crawley (Everyman Library) and Rex Warne 


(Pelican). J. B. Bury: Ancient Greek Historia 
C. B. Cochrane: Thucydides and the Science 
History; H. T. Wade-Gery: Thucydides in Ox/ 
Classical Dictionary; A. W. Gomme: Histor: 
Commentary on Thucydides (3 volumes, in progres 
G. de Ste Croix: Character of the Athenian Emr 
in Historia iii, (1954); J. de Romilly: Thucydide 
Vimpérialisme athénien. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMSTERDAM,. by Grah 
Dukes. J. L. Motley: The Rise of the Dutch Repub 
P. J. Blok: History of the People of the Netherlan 
J. L. Motley: The United Netherlands 1584-16 
G. Edmundson: History of Holland; the stand 
Dutch work on the history of Amsterdam is Profes 
Brugmans’ Geschiedenis van Amsterdam. 


THE ORIGINS OF LLOYDS, by Nicholas Lane. 

Wright and C. E. Fayle: A History of Llo 
(Macmillan, 1928) is the detailed official recor 
it has been delightfully supplemented this year 
D. E. W. Gibb: Lloyd’s of London, reviewed in t 


issue. The whole background of insurance genera’ y 


is admirably set out in H. E. Raynes: A Histor) 
British Insurance (Putnam, 1948). 
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THE DEATH OF MAJOR ANDRE, by Frances Vivian. 
P inted works include: Boudinot: Journal of His- 
tcvical Recollections, etc. (Philadelphia, 1894); 
Tnacher: Military Fournal, etc. (Boston, 1823); 
Jcshua Hett Smith: An Authentic Narrative of the 
couses which led to the death of Major André, etc. 
(London, 1808); Hamilton: Works, ed. Lodge 
(ew York, 1904, vol. ix); Van Doun: Secret History 
0) the American Revolution (New York, 1941); 
Abbatt: Crisis of the Revolution, etc. (New York, 
1°99); Sargent: Life and Career of Major John André, 
eic. (Boston, 1861); Flexmer: The Traitor and the 
Soy (New York, 1953). 


WHAT WAS WRONG WITH KING JOHN? by W. L. 
Warren. See page 812. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


CARMEN BLACKER, PH.D. Assistant Lecturer in 
Japanese at Cambridge. Studied Japanese at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 
University; at Harvard and at Keio University, 
Tokyo. 


ERNEST BOCK, DR. SC. POL. (Vienna). Member of the 
editorial staff of Reuter’s; former correspondent in 
Spain; author of various articles chiefly on Com- 
munist countries. 


P. A. BRUNT. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Lecturer in Ancient History. 


GRAHAM DUKES. After qualifying in Law at Cam- 
bridge and Medicine at London is now Post- 
Graduate Research Scholar in International Law at 
the University of Amsterdam. 


PIETER GEYL, LIT.D. Professor of Modern History, 
University of Utrecht; formerly Professor of Dutch 
History and Institutions, University of London. 
Has lectured at Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Smith 
College (Mass). In 1940 was arrested as a hostage 
and spent three and a half years in Buchenwald and 
other internment camps. Election in 1941 to the 
Royal Academy, Amsterdam, vetoed by the Reichs- 
komissar, but confirmed by the Queen after the 
Liberation of Holland. Author of many volumes on 
Netherlands history; recent works in English 
include: Napoleon For and Against (1949); Debates 
With Historians (1955); Use and Abuse of History 
1955). 


NICHOLAS LANE. Works in the City of London under 
another name. Contributor to The Banker, The 
Panker’s Magazine, etc. 


FRANCES VIVIAN. Librarian. Has served in the 
\V.A.A.F. and the Territorial Army. M.Litt., 
antab. Publication: General Paoli in England in 
Italian Studies ” IV, 1949. 


~~ 


L. WARREN, D.PHIL. Formerly Scholar and 
esearch Student at Exeter College, Oxford. Now 
ssistant Lecturer in Modern History at The 
ueen’s University, Belfast. 
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You don’t know the 
comfort of pure wool 
until you have worn— 


(Chilprufe 





FOR * MEN 


Finest pure wool, soft 





and smooth to the skin. 
Skilfully cut. Beautifully 
finished, withstands 









constant washing with- 
out shrinking or loss of 
colour. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
MEN’S FOLDER 


CHMILPRUFE LIMITED - LELCESTER 




















CONTENTS 


of the Jan. issue will include 


DOLLY MADISON AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE 
by Arnold Whitridge 


NEW LIGHT ON HITLER’S YOUTH 
by D. C. Watt 


COLD WAR IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
by E. Badian 


THE MAKING OF CANADA: THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY 
by George Woodcock 


A HUMANIST POPE: AENEAS 
SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI 
by ¥. B. Morrell 


THE POLITICS OF JOHN STUART 
MILL 


by Maurice Cranston 


Reviews, Correspondence and Notes on 
Further Reading 
































SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ensure the regular arrival of your copy of 
History Today each month. Complete this 
form NOW and hand it to your newsagent, 
or post to the Publishers at the address below, 
or to British Publications Inc., 30 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. 





Please enter my subscription to History 


Today for one year commencing. with 


Reh era ere pe issue 
I enclose remittance for £2 2s. Od. 
$6.00 (U.S.A. and Canada) 


PR PPE TET OPE CELT COO C eR TE CCR CRIT CTL 


TTT TECTURE a 


**HISTORY TODAY ”’ 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 





























* HISTORY TODAY ” 
BINDING SERVICE 


Readers’ own copies of Volume VII can 
now be bound in permanent form. The cost 
of binding in red half-leather with cloth 
sides is 19s. or in a cheaper binding of rexine 
15s., plus 2s. postage for returned volumes 
(at home and abroad). A title-page and 
index are supplied free. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 7 


An Index to 1957 issues of History Today 
will be sent to all subscribers with their 
January 1958 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies through a 
Newsagent or Bookseller, and who would 
like an Index, are asked to notify the 
Publishers by the end of the year, sending a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


SINGLE COPY READING CASES 
Red cloth-bound single reading case, price 
5s. (Postage—Is. inland; 3s. overseas). 
Perspex single copy reading case, price 17s. 
(Postage—Is. 6d. inland; 4s. 6d. overseas). 
BINDING CASES 
Self-binding cases in red cloth and with 
gold lettering, to hold 12 issues, price 


Ils. 6d. each, plus postage—Is. 3d. inland; 
3s. 6d. overseas. 


Orders, remittance and requests should be 
sent to The Publisher: 


* HISTORY TODAY ” 


72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 











| 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Sale. History Today complete to date, as new, 
with indexes. Offers to Such, 24, Denton Drive, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

Wanted. Loose or Bound copies of History Tod. 
from Jan. 1951 to Dec. 1954. Offers to G. | 
Ratcliffe, P.O. Box 6, Leeds 1. 


Wanted. Amateur Historian, Vol. 2, No. 12, gor 
price given. Box No. 897. 
HISTORIC HOUSES 

Hazlewood Castle, Tadcaster. Open daily 1o0-¢ 

CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 
Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, gs. 3 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, G 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 
Coins, Medals, Orders, etc. Why not collect thes 
fascinating contemporary documents ? Month 


circular with lists and articles, 10s. p.a. Spink & So 
Ltd., 5, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 



































PUBLISHED BY ‘“‘ HISTORY TODAY ”’ LIMITED, 72 COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2, AND PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN E 
THE THANET PRESS, MARGATE, KENT 














A new series of lavishly illustrated paper-backs concerned with 
the great thinkers, men of prayer, philosophers and religious 
leaders of all ages and countries. Each 6s. net 


BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM 

Maurice Percheron. Translated by Edmund Stapleton 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 
Claude Tresmontant. Translated by Donald Attwater 


id.) OF WISDOM 


MASTER ECKHART AND THE RHINELAND MYSTICS 
Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache. Translated by Hilda Graef 

ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS INFLUENCE THROUGH THE AGES 
Henri Marrou. Translated by Patrick Hepburne-Scott (Text) and 
Edmund Hill, O.P. (St. Augustine’s writings) 





These up-to-date accounts based on the latest researches of the best scholars bring the 
subject within the grasp of the ordinary reader. In each instance the author is sympathetic 
with his subject, but his approach is ‘critical’ in the scholarly sense. The text contains 
translated extracts from the original writings of the subject, a brief biography, a chrono- 
logical table and numerous illustrations taken from the widest possible sources. 
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The War in the 
Mediterranean 
1803-1810 
PIERS MACKESY 


‘Mr. Mackesy’s book not only supplies 
a detailed and documented study of the 
defence of the Mediterranean from 1803 
to 1810 but describes the achievements 
and failures of the British Navy against 
the background of the larger European 
events.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
45s. net 


Cassino 
Portrait of a Battle 
FRED MAJDALANY 


. a deeply moving story of courage 
and endurance.’-—Sir ARTHUR BRYANT. 
Illustrated 21s. net 


The Pearl Harbour Attack 
Day of Infamy 


WALTER LORD 


*,..apicture ... which tells more story 
than many of the earlier attempts.’-— 
Spectator. 

18s. net 


Profit and Power 


A Study of England and 
the Dutch Wars 


CHARLES WILSON 


‘The realism of Mr. Wilson’s approach 
and the clarity of his exposition make 
the reader regret that he has discussed 
so large a subject in so short a space 
.. .—Economist. 

25s. net 
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DAVID THOMSON 


This provocative and stimulating book 
describes the European scene, phase by 
phase, so that the development of 
European civilization—political, social, 
cultural, national, industrial—from 1879 
until the present day unfolds as a whole. 
It is an outstanding historical synthesis, 
a tour de force in range and content, 
highly recommended to all students of 
the period. 
42s. net 























COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Tulse Hill, London, S.W.2 
ARCHITECT: J. L. Martin, M.A., PH.D., F.R.1.B.A. 
former Architect to L.C.C. 
CONTRACTORS: Leslie & Co, Ltd. (Foundations 
Rush & Tompkins Ltd. (Superstructure 


Construction of in situ reinforced concrete and precast 


concrete units. Decorative precast concrete cladding 
slabs form a dominant feature. 
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* SAVE MONEY by building in * 
: REINFORCED CONCRETE 
* * 
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— D CONCRETE is being used in- _ that of low cost. Modern concrete technology, aid- 

creasingly in Great Britain for offices, factories, | ed by research—The Blue Circle Group of Com- 
warehouses, flats, schools and similar building and panies alone spend over £300,000 each year on 
industrial projects, as it has proved itself the cheapest | research and development—and the availability 
form of construction. For the building frame, external | of the range of Blue Circle Products for structural! 
cladding, staircases, floors and roof, reinforced | and decorative concrete, have placed concrete in the 


concrete offers many advantages—in addition to forefront of modern constructional materials. 


The services of our Technical and Advisory Department are at_your disposal. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 

PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, SW! 

G &T EARLE LIMITED, HULL 

THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO.LTD., PENARTH, GLAM. 
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.,, the things they say! WI 


I see the I.C.I. group throughout the world made a profit of £50 million 
last year. So long as people go on making large profits, 


we're bound to get wage demands. 





But you must keep a sense of proportion. £50 million isn’t 
big for a business with asseis of about £500 million and a turnover 
of £435 million. 





What do I.C.I. do with their profit, anyway ? 
From that £50 million profit £24 million went in taxes, both at home and overseas; and 
£16 million was retained to cover the increased costs of replacing plant and to 


strengthen the business both at home and overseas. The cash distributed to 


re “Yh, 
(LEX & ay I.C.I.’s stockholders — less tax — was £9,200,000. 
ee a. 
\ / . 
, P ye A tidy sum, all the same. 
YVAN 
hy nf - . . 
st }}_&-f/ Not so much when you remember the size of the business and the large ~ 
i £2 number of people who benefit from I.C.I.’s dividends. tre Aes 


How: many stockholders are there ? 
There are over 300,000 on the register. \" 
Who are these people ? 


There are a few large stockholders—notably life insurance companies, pension funds, 
and investment trusts — but most I.C.I. stockholders are just ordinary citizens 


who’ve managed to save a bit — in fact, a fair cross-section of the 





British people. And their ranks are increasing every year, 
for 80,000-odd I.C.I. employees are being given I.C.I. stock under the 


iw Company’s Profit-Sharing Scheme. 
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Some of the largest 
power station boilers 
operating in Europe are 
of Babcock design and 
construction. One of 
these boilers would 
look like this erected in 

an ordinary Street. 
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Take one look at t 
impression of a modern power station 
boiler as it would look erected in your town or village, 
and you'll be glad that it’s not right up your street! It’s certainly 
right up ours... Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. make many boilers of this size; ar 
install them in the power stations that supply the electricity you use for alm« 
everything you do. One modern power station may have six or more such units, 
each the size of a 10-storey block of flats and weighing up to 4,000 tons; a giant 
COMPLETE STEAM - RAISING complex of pressure vessels and some 50 miles of steel tubing, evaporating 01 
INSTALLATIONS. LAND OR 400 tons of water every hour into steam that is almost red-hot, at pressu 
running into thousands of pounds to the square inch. 
MARINE, LARGE OR SMALL, 
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STEAM is, and will be, used for producing over 98 per cent of Britain's electric 
TO OPERATE FROM EVERY whether from coal, oil or nuclear fuels (atomic energy). 


Nearly half of it is generated by 
FUEL — SOLID, LIQUID OR 


NUCLEAR. MECHANICAL = BABCOCK 
HANDLING PLANT, CRANES, heey 
ee ” STEAM-RAISING PLANT 

BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD, BABCOCK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON RD, LONDON, N.W. | 
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Scunthorpe gave 
European rivals something 
to think about 


** We'll have to get busy to keep up with you,”’ said 
German experts, touring Britain’s modern steel works 


HE BRITISH RUN THEMSELVES DOWN; it’s a 
foot nae characteristic — or perhaps it should 
be called a national failing. Not unnaturally, 
people overseas accept our own estimate of 
ourselves: rather lazy, rather behind the times, 
rather complacent; not a patch on the Germans, 
of course, when it comes to work. 

The German industrial journalists who 
toured British heavy industry earlier this year 
may have had some such curious notions. Cer- 
tainly many suspected that the comparative 
cheapness of British steel was due to some 
form of hidden subsidy, rather than to efficient 
operation. When they actually saw us at work 
they quite frankly confessed their astonishment. 

Let’s look at ourselves as these others see 
us, in — for example — the steel industry. 


They know what they’re talking about 


These men are experts on industrial questions 
and economics. They asked innumerable 
questions. They never stopped taking notes. 
The steel works they saw were Appleby- 
Frodingham at Scunthorpe and Dorman Long 
at Lackenby, near Middlesbrough (which 
** puts the newest American steel works in the 
shade,” wrote one). They came away deeply 
impressed — and convinced that at home they 
will have to get busy to keep pace with us. 
They watched the tapping of the great blast 
furnace *‘ Queen Anne ”’, which has one of the 
biggest hearth diameters in the world. They 
saw furnaces that can pour 300 tons of molten 
steel into huge ladles, 100 tons at a time. They 
saw a new rolling mill project, £20 million 
worth, three thousand feet long, covering 
more than 28 acres under one roof. They saw an 
ore excavator whose shovel will hold a saloon 





car, and still leave room to spare. 

They were impressed by our plant, its design 
and operation, and by the scale of planning 
and investment in it. One described the three- 
fifths of a mile long rolling mill at Lackenby as 
“having a beautiful dynamism”. They were 
amazed by what Appleby-Frodingham achieve 
with very low grade ore — ore which very few iron- 
masters in the world would think worth using, 
but which at Scunthorpe, thanks to special 
treatment, supports a thriving town. And one 
wrote, on his return to Germany, of our 
** amazingly low figures of coke consumption. ”’ 


** Such cordial informality ”’ 


They were amazed by our workpeople. ** What 
fine workers you have. There was an impressive 
intentness and thoroughness about your steel 
operatives.”’ Above all they were impressed by 
our labour relations. ““ Never before have | 
seen such cordial informality between workers 
and management, especially in steel. The good- 
will was so potent, so free and easy.” 

In the article he wrote as a result of his visit, 
one of these journalists summed up in these 
words. “* The current level of costs and prices 
allows the British Steel Industry not only to face 
Continexial competition without concern, but in 
fact . . . producers on the Continent will hardl) 
be able to compete.” The British Steel Industry, 
he says, “can easily retain its lead over the 
Continent in modernization and expansion.” 

Our visitors took back with them a picture 
of efficiency and enthusiasm at every level. The 
Steel Industry believes it is a picture that 
people in this country ought to see too — that 
everyone in Britain should know the facts 
about steel. 





ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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AGITTARIUs is Chiron the 


Archer — renowned for 





his marksmanship. To spite 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY ANNA ZINKEISEN FOR THE WHITBREAD ZODIAC CALENDAR 1957 


his jealous wife he turned 
himself into a horse from the Sagittarius, the Archer, ruled by Jupiter, patron alike 

: of philosophers and sportsmen, the conqueror of space. 
waist down. Thus he had 


the distinction of being the first of the Cen- haps this accounts for your intense dislike of 


taurs. A scratch from a poisoned arrow any kind of hypocrisy, As a sportsman you 


finally ended his somewhat unusual exist- —_ are liberal-minded and most at home out of 


<A 


ence; and Jupiter, out of sympathy, gave doors. In your choice of friends, franknes 


him a place in the Zodiac. and sincerity are two characteristics upon 


If you were born under Sagittarius (23rd_—_—s which you insist. Since Jupiter is your ruling 
November—22nd December) you should planet, your metal is tin, your jewels < 
have a preference for work in the open air. _chrysolite, amethyst and carbuncle, your 
You are something of a philosopher, too, colour violet. Your day is Thursday, yo 


and think deeply about many things. Per- _ beer Whitbread. 


WHITBREAD & CO.LTD., The Brewery, Chiswell Street, Londen, E.C.! 
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Zebra Continent 
Africa is criss-crossed with zebras. Thousands of them, 
from Khartoum to the Cape, lift their heads for a moment 


as Fisons scientists pass by, walking, crawling on hands and knees, 





driving or whirring along in helicopters. And year by year 


African harvests increase in abundance and health. 








Africa- it’s all in F I SONS field 
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“Give me books, fruit, 
french wine and fine weather’’ 


ohn Keats, in a letter 29th August, 181¢ 
. 1g 9 


) Whe that letter was written, the house of Bouchard 
P\inc had already been established for almost 70 years. 
succ ssively directed since its inception by the eldest 


ons | the Bouchard family, Bouchard Ainé has a 







vell-deserved name for wines of the finest quality. 


DRY POUILLY 
RESERVE 


4 superb White Burgundy, at a modest price. 
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Freshman 


at Business 


University days will soon give way to the longer working days of 
business life. To prepare for your chosen career, now is the time to stat 
regularly reading THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 


Constant reading of THE FINANCIAL TIMES will keep you informed of wha 
is happening in industry. You will read of the influences that affec: 
business decisions—market reports, economic trends, new techniques, 
marketing problems, scientific developments and many other topics. 
You will learn how the business world works and gain valuable knowledge 
of the activities and prospects of companies and organisations who maj 
well be your future employers. 


Study THE FINANCIAL TIMES daily. It will help you to get ahead more 
quickly when the time comes to put theory into practice. 
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SPECIAL STUDENTS’ RATE % 


ave 


Every full-time university student can obtain THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
for only 2d. a day (half price). Write to the Publicity Manager, ~x 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, for your > 

special order form today. = 
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Look to the future, read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
today 
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